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The Clipping and Pamphlet File 


By Elizabeth Amerine* 


ONE of the most interesting divisions 

of reference work is building up 
and taking charge of a clipping and pam- 
phlet file. Mrs. Cora Cummings, Di- 
rector of Libraries in the Fordson 
School District, first started our collec- 
tion of clippings and pamphlets in a 
little room set aside for library work in 
the Miller School in 1922-23. 

When plans were being drawn for the 
Fordson High School Mrs. Cummings 
was asked to plan the school library. 
Every detail was carefully considered, 
and when the high school was completed 
in 1927, the library was found ideally 
equipped. Adequate provision had been 
made for special catalogs and filés, the 
clipping and pamphlet division being but 
one. Gradually under Mrs. Cummings’ 
careful supervision our collection of 
clippings and pamphlets has expanded 
to fill about three-fourths of the sixteen 
standard sized drawers specially pro- 
vided for it. 


Sign Posts in the Search 


Naturally with the growth of our 
Clipping and Pamphlet File many valu- 
able sources have been drawn upon. The 
Christian Science Monitor, the Sunday 
New York Times, and the Detroit Free 
Press are the regular sources for our 
clippings. These newspapers furnish us 
with a daily record of events, special 
articles on important current questions, 
accounts of prominent persons, book re- 
views, art and government material. 

Sources for our pamphlets are wide 
and varied. We regularly check the 
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Weekly List from the Superintendent 
of Documents at Washington for gov- 
ernment bulletins, and keep on file the 
regular Price Lists on different subjects. 
The bulletins on education, care of chil- 
dren, crime, professions, and the United 
States government have been most use- 
ful. 


We also send at various times to the 
state government for special pamphlets, 
laws and the like; to the city for its 
manual and department bulletins ; to pub- 
lishers for pamphlet material on the 
lives of different authors; to special 
associations for their leaflets, to business 
concerns for pamphlets giving the his- 
tory of their products; and to universi- 
ties for special addresses. 


We find a number of pamphlets listed 
in the Wilson Bulletin, and Booklist. 
The radio, too, is a valuable aid in this 
quest for clipping and pamphlet mate- 
rial. Many speeches are given free for 
the asking. 


“Check and Double Check” 


It is quite important in reference work 
to check newspapers regularly. Natur- 
ally with the limited time allotted to 
such work it is impossible to read thru 
the articles checked, but quick judgment 
from the headlines, writer, immediate 
value, and the demand for certain kinds 
of material already noted in the library, 
must form a basis for selection. 

The corners of the article to be clipped 
are marked with a red pencil. When we 
know definitely where that article will 
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be placed in the file, the subject heading 
is printed or when’ possible under- 
scored in red on the article. We have 
found the red pencil particularly effec- 
tive on the black and white of the ordi- 
nary newspaper. It stands out and 
quickly attracts attention to the article 
and subject. 

After the papers are two weeks old 
they are cut by student helpers, but 
when occasion demands the article is 
cut immediately. Every paper that has 
material to be clipped is marked with 
an “X” in the upper left hand corner, 
while those that do not have such mate- 
rial are marked with an “XO.” 

The students go thru the “X” papers 
very carefully, and before cutting any 
article mark it with the date and the 
initials of the newspaper in black pencil. 
The source of an article is often re- 
quested and the date, too, is most im- 
portant as time tends to change our 
views on many problems. 

The clippings that haven’t been classi- 
fied in this first checking process are 
laid aside in an envelope, and when a 
number collect are checked with our 
pamphlet catalog. Those that have been 
classified are counted for the clipping 
record, and then placed in the file. 

Pamphlets are marked the same way 
as clippings by underscoring or printing 
the subject heading on the pamphlet. 


Classification 


The classification of clippings and 
pamphlets involves the grouping of like 
material under definite heads according 
to some form of logical arrangement. 
There is much valuable material found 
in newspapers and pamphlets which if 
organized and arranged according to 
some definite system would offer a 
wealth of material to supplement the 
book and magazine collection in any 
library. 

In our work with clippings and pam- 
phlets we have found the subject classi- 
fication most satisfactory. Students, 
teachers and public ask for supple- 
mentary material by subject rather than 
by author or title. 

We have aimed thruout our work to 
follow a definite plan of subject classi- 
fication. We have found Minnie Earl 
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Sears’ List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries and the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature invaluable, and 
have used them both as authorities for 
our subject headings. Their inclusion 
of numerous “see” and “see also”’ refer- 
ences has proved most helpful in the 
placing of material. 


For listing current articles with the 
corresponding entrance of new headings, 
Readers’ Guide has proved indispensable. 
It is quite natural that an index to maga 
zines would be the most logical guide to 
follow in selecting headings for news- 
paper material. Names of prominent 
men and women are also listed in Read- 
ers’ Guide, while they are generally 
omitted in Sears. By following an au- 
thoritative index as Readers’ Guide, we 
have been able to work out uniform 
entries. Our subject headings are stand 
ardized. 

Naturally with the limited space gen 
erally allotted to a clipping and pam- 
phlet file it is impossible to have a folder 
to correspond to every heading given in 
the subject heading guides. Consequently 
we have made an index to the clipping 
and pamphlet collection, a clipping and 
pamphlet catalog, which ties the mate- 
rial together. 


The Subject Catalog 


The Clipping and Pamphlet Catalog 
is the key which opens up a large field 
of information to the librarian in her 
work with students, teachers and public. 
The type of catalog we have made is a 
subject catalog in which subjects are 
arranged by terms. We have as many 
index entries as we feel necessary to 
locate any person or subject treated in 
a clipping or pamphlet in our vertical 

e. 

It is quickly seen that the form of 
such a catalog would have to be the card 
type. New entries are being made con- 
stantly and old references are being 
withdrawn as the use of such material 
diminishes, or is changed as use and 
emphasis shift. For example before the 
November election we had a card in the 
catalog which referred us for material 
on Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to our 
folder “POLITICAL PARTIES.” With 
Roosevelt’s election to the presidency we 
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made a separate folder for material on 
him, took out the card in the catalog 
which read: 





Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano, see 
POLITICAL PARTIES 





And made a main subject card: 





ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO 
see also 
POLITICAL PARTIES 





which tells us immediately that material 
on him will be found in the vertical file 
under his name. We also added Roose- 
velt’s name to the list of “see also’’ ref- 
erences on our subject card: 





PRESIDENTS—U.S. 

see also 
COOLIDGE, CALVIN 
HOOVER, HERBERT CLARK 
LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 
MONUMENTS 
ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
STATESMEN—AMERICAN 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE 
WILSON, WOODROW 





We have used the standard three by 
five card for our entries in the catalog. 
All our entries are typewritten and we 
have two kinds, the main subject entry 
and the “‘see reference” entry. 

The main subject entry cards stand 
for the folders in the vertical file. The 
headings at the top of these cards are 
all typed in capital letters. “See also” 
references showing where related mate- 
rial may be found are also given on the 
card. The following is an example of 
one of our main subject entry cards: 





DISARMAMENT 

see also 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PEACE 
WORLD COURT 
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These headings with the exception of the 
“World Court” heading all conform to 
Readers’ Guide. We have chosen this 
simpler form of heading for our main 
entry on “World Court” material rather 
than the more technical “Permanent 
court of international justice” heading 
as given in the guide because we felt 
that in a school library the simpler form 
would be the one most often given in 
requesting this material. Use has shown 
this move to be justified. Tho care 
should be exercised in choosing simpli- 
fied headings, use and experience must 
be considered in determining the best 
heading on a specific question. 
Naturally with the limited space gen- 
erally allotted to such a file it is im- 
possible to have a folder to correspond 
to every heading given in the subject 
heading guides. We therefore must make 
“see reference” cards in the catalog to 
show where material not given a sepa- 
rate folder is located and also where 
material asked for in two or three dif- 
ferent ways is filed, and under which 
heading. A few examples will illustrate: 





Fisher, Mrs. Dorothea 
Frances (Canfield) see 
AUTHORS—AMERICAN 








Canfield, Dorothy, see 
AUTHORS—AMERICAN 

(In file material arranged 
under Fisher, Mrs. Doro- 
thea Frances) 








Permanent court of inter- 
national justice, see 
WORLD COURT 





One quickly sees the value of a cata- 
log by noting these references, and how 
it would be impossible to serve effi- 
ciently without one. 

Naturally however, the question arises 
at this point as to what would happen to 
all the “see references” to a certain 
subject if we were to draw out that sub- 
ject heading card, because the material 
had become obsolete, or we wished to 
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change the subject heading to a modern 
one. Immediately the need for the trac- 
ing of these references is seen, so that 
when the heading is changed or with- 
drawn all the “see” references to it will 
also be withdrawn. We have solved this 
problem by typing all the “see” refer- 
ences to a main subject on the back of 
that subject card. Thus the back of the 
main subject card is truly an index to 
all the material treated in the corres- 
ponding folder. 

Tho our catalog is mainly a subject 
catalog we have made a few title entries 
for pamphlets which we believe would 
be asked for by title. For example we 
have a separate pamphlet which gives 
Elbert Hubbard’s “A Message to Garcia.” 
We have made a “see reference” card 
for it: 





A message to Garcia, see 
AUTHORS—AMERICAN—HUBBARD , 
ELBERT 





The examples given show the way we 
type and space our main subject heading 


ec 


cards and our “see” reference cards. 
Immediate attention is focused on the 
main subject heading by typing it in 
capitals and that is where we want atten- 
tion directed in an index of this sort. 
We have used the dash between all our 
main Headings and the subdivisions of 
these headings and have followed library 
cataloging rules. We have differed from 
the Library of Congress card headings 
and Sears’ list in that we have used the 
dash thruout instead of using the comma 
in inverted headings. We have felt this 
form makes the heading stand out par- 
ticularly to students, and in a special 
catalog of this sort we felt justified in 
making this variation. 

Who’s Who, Who’s Who in America, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, besides Readers’ 
Guide, have been used as authorities for 
the correct entry of an individual’s name. 

Filing 

After classifying and cataloging the 
clippings selected, we place them in 
manila folders in our vertical file. We 
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have used the Library Bureau reinforced 
legal size folder. There is a manila 
folder for every main subject card in 
the Clipping and Pamphlet Catalog. Con- 
sequently we know immediately that 
material marked Authors—American 
would go in the folder Authors—Amer- 
ican in the file. These folders are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and are filed just 
like the cards in our catalog according 
to the “Rules for Filing Cards in the 
Dictionary Catalog of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh.” Our folder Au- 
thors—American will therefore be at the 
beginning of the file in its regular place 
in the “A” drawer. 

When we have classified material un- 
der such broad subject headings as 
Authors—American we have found it 
necessary to subdivide within the fold- 
ers, in order to allow for the quickest 
and most efficient handling of clippings. 
Accordingly, we have placed general 
material on American authors first, fol- 
lowed by specific material on individual 
authors in our Authors—American 
folder. The individual authors are ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to name. 

We have printed a guide slip to be 
placed with the material so subdivided, 
but because these are so easily lost we 
have recently decided to follow the plan 
used at Detroit Teachers College of 
printing the subdivisions on the inner 
front flap of the manila folder. 


We have printed the subdivision head- 
ings on small slips and have clipped 
these to the corresponding material in 
the folders. Unless there is an unusually 
large amount of material classed under 
one subdivision the clip will hold such 
material neatly and well. 


We have placed the pamphlets im- 
mediately in front of the folders where 
they are classed. We have adopted this 
plan because we have found that where 
there are a number of pamphlets on a 
certain subject they tend to tear the 
folder when placed within. 


Circulation 


Clipping and pamphlets are circulated 
for use both in and outside of the li- 
brary. In both cases we have found it 
best to get the material from our file 
and have students and teachers return 
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it to our circulation desk after using it, 
rather than have them go to the file and 
select the material and return it for 
themselves. We are familiar with the 
arrangement and can locate clippings 
and pamphlets quickly. Furthermore 
those not familiar with the file are in- 
clined to mix and misplace material with 
little realization of what harm they are 
doing. Economy of time and effort for 
both student and librarian consequently 
results from having the librarian take 
charge. 


When material is needed for use out- 
side the library we charge it on a 
2%," by 4%” blue slip. This slip is 
marked Clippings—Pamphlets—Pictures. 
There is a place on the slip for the bor- 
rower to sign his name, his home room, 
the subject of the material, the number 
of clippings or pamphlets charged out, 
the date the material is withdrawn, and 
the date due. On the reverse side of the 
slip we write briefly the titles and sources 
of the clippings and pamphlets charged 
out. This slip is kept on file in the li- 
brary until the material is returned. It 
serves as an accurate guide when check- 
ing the clippings and pamphlets in. 

We place clippings and pamphlets ac- 
cording to their size and the number 
charged out in Gaylord’s standard en- 
velopes—74" by 10%”, 9” by 12”, and 
9” by 15”. On each of these envelopes 
is a date due slip, and the date the mate- 
rial is to be returned is stamped on the 
slip. 

We charge clippings and pamphlets 
to students for overnight use. We have 
found that by so doing there is less 
chance for the material to be lost, and 
greater care is taken when the need of 
its immediate return is stressed. This 
also gives each student the chance to 
cover the desired material within a short 
time. However, when students are mak- 
ing special reports and wish to illustrate 
their talk with graphs, pictures, and the 
like from clippings and pamphlets we 
charge such material to them for their 
class hour. 


To the public and teachers clippings 
and pamphlets are charged for one to 
two weeks. Nevertheless even here when 
certain articles are in immediate demand 
we limit the time to overnight use. 
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Weeding Out Material 


It is essential to weed out material 
from the clipping and pamphlet file regu- 
larly. Once a year at least old material 
should be withdrawn. Certain articles 
are valuable at a particular time but 
with age become practically useless. They 
tend to clutter up a file needlessly. This 
is particularly true of political material 
which changes under different admini- 
strations and varying laws, and pam- 
phlets can often be replaced by new and 
up to date bulletins, the old ones being 
discarded. This keeps the file alive and 
makes it a valuable aid in reference 
work. 

Articles that are never used and their 
value questioned should also be with- 
drawn. We must avoid accumulating 
and holding too long, but likewise we 
must guard against destroying too has- 
tily. 

There are, however, certain articles 
that have permanent value, such as the 
accounts of the lives of famous men 
and women, which are always useful 
and should not be destroyed. Sociologi- 
cal questions discussed at different times 
are also worthy of holding, because they 
represent the thought of a group at a 
certain period. 


The Question of Value 


Does the clipping and pamphlet file 
serve a definite need? Are we justified 
in spending the time and effort neces- 
sary to keep this file up to date, quickly 
accessible, and filled with not only cur- 
rent but permanently valuable material ? 
To one who has worked with such a 
file, but a short time, the answer we 
believe would be in the affirmative, and 
particularly in the case of a school li- 
brary. 

Serving as it does a fixed and rela- 
tively small group, and being affected 
quite decidedly by the school curricu- 
lum, the need for a valuable clipping 
and pamphlet collection is at once evi- 
dent. With the trend in education toward 
the socialized recitation, projects and 
individualization, the library as a cor- 
relating center in the school must meet 
the demand of both teacher and stu- 
dent for supplementary material. 
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SECTION OF CLIPPING AND 
PAMPHLET FILE 


Where the bulletin board is utilized to 
a great extent as in both English and 
Social Science classes, the librarian has 
a fine opportunity to supply clippings 
and pamphlets pertinent for work in 
these groups. 

In the Civics class, especially where 
current questions on government, poll 
tics and the life in the community are 
discussed, current clippings and cit) 
bulletins serve a decided need. 

The librarian must not only use a file 
of this sort as an aid to her in reference 
work but she must stimulate interest in 
it by suggesting and displaying particu 
larly valuable articles and pamphlets. 

Tho the need for such material may 
be proved, are we justified in spending 
the time in selecting, classifying and cir 
culating clippings and pamphlets? In 
the school library where there is only 
one librarian to do all the work, the time 
spent on such a file will be quite natur- 
ally very limited, and doubtless only one 
paper could be regularly checked. Never- 
theless the librarian must take advantage 
of the unusual opportunity afforded her 
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in a school library and turn over much 


of the routine work to student helpers. 
Children are always glad of a chance 
to help, and when they are allowed to 
circulate material, slip and shelve books, 
and cut papers, they feel that they are 
taking a definite part in the school or- 
ganization. Once the school librarian 
has developed a trained student staff, 
she can devote more time to special 
work such as that of building up a clip- 
ping and pamphlet collection. 

Again today with the limiting of funds, 
the need for a clipping and pamphlet file 
is greater than ever before. Amounts 
allotted for purchasing books and peri- 
odicals have been decidedly cut. Where 
then can the librarian turn but to clip- 
pings and pamphlets for supplementary 
material? She must be ever on the look- 
out for interesting leaflets offered free 
or at a very small cost. 

In an age where things are happening 
overnight that affect whole groups and 
nations, are we not justified in stimulat- 
ing interest in current material? By 
careful selection of articles from papers 
whose judgment we trust can we not de- 
velop in students a certain discriminat- 
ing taste? Then is not the time spent 
on our clipping and pamphlet file justi- 


fied ? 


The College Catalog File 


We have a college catalog file separate 
from our regular clipping and pamphlet 
file and have arranged these bulletins 
according to the name of the college or 
university. We keep these bulletins in 
a bookcase in our library office. Most 
of our calls for this material are from 
our teachers and we have found it most 
convenient to have them in a definite 
place and arranged by name. 

While not an exhaustive file we have 
those bulletins which are most fre- 
quently requested. We keep the bulle- 
tins for the current year, and as soon 
as the spring catalogs arrive discard the 
old numbers. 

When first requesting catalogs from 
colleges and universities we ask to be 
placed on their permanent mailing list 
and in this way have kept our file up 
to date with very little extra effort. 
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Once in a while we have had to rewrite, 
and again new material is asked for 
from time to time and for which we 
must send. 





CABINETS IN MAP ROOM 
Showing Travel Folder, Automobile 
Club Maps, and Air, Bus, and Rail- 

road Time Tables 


We have found this file, however, 
most worth while, besides aiding teach- 
ers, it has helped students in planning 
their work. 


The Travel Folder File 


We have built up a travel folder file 
and have arranged our material in spe- 
cial cabinets in our map room. In col- 
lecting this material we have visited or 
written travel bureaus, train, bus and 
air lines, and automobile clubs. These 
groups have been most generous in 
furnishing us with much free material. 

We have arranged our travel folders 
according to geographic divisions and 
have placed guide slips on each shelf 
in the cabinet where they are filed to 
indicate the country treated. 

In another cabinet our air, bus, and 
train time tables have been placed, while 
in a third cabinet our automobile club 
maps are arranged. Tho filed, like the 
travel folders, according to geographic 
divisions, a typed guide on the cabinet 
door serves to index these completely. 
As many of the states are included on 
two or three maps this guide has proved 
most helpful. 








At the Sign of the “Bible and Sun” 


A PLAy FOR MARIONETTES OR PEOPLE 
By Emma Lee* 


CHARACTERS 


John Newbery. 
Publisher, bookseller, and patent medicine 
merchant, at the sign of the “Bible and 
Sun” in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Francis Newbery, his son. 
A young man in his twenties, lately home 
from Cambridge. In looks he resembles 
George Washington. 

An Apprentice Boy, employed in Newbery’s 

shop. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
He has the bulging forehead, the upturned 
nose, that Reynolds’ portrait shows us. 
He is very much the exquisite, in his suit 
of golden yellow brocade, patterned with 
silver peacock feathers, and trimmed with 
turquoise buttons. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, 

and (of course) 
James Boswell. 

Dr. Johnson is very plainly attired in the 
“brown suit with metal buttons, and linen 
necktie and ruffles” which we are told 
was his characteristic dress. He is the 
only one of the gentlemen who wears a 
full-bottomed wig. 
Boswell is tall, with the long nose that 
his pictures show; his suit is wine-red, 
with brocaded, flowered waistcoat and 
gold braid trimming it. 

Lady Anne Chilton. 
A pretty young woman, her powdered 
hair dressed high, under a tiny, tip-tilted 
hat. Her flowered, very bouffant skirts 
are draped back from her quilted petticoat 
and are edged with lace ruffles. 


Master Tommy 

and Lady Chilton’s children. 
Miss Fanny 

They are both little children. Tommy’s 
costume is an exact miniature of the 
gentlemen’s. Fanny’s little pink dress is 
short-waisted, long skirted; she wears a 
blue sash and a mob-cap of lace, and 
carries her doll. 

A Flower Girl. 

An Orange Girl. 

A Chimney Sweep. 
Place: London 
Time: 1766. 


* Rosenber: 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Like so many other readers of the last one 
hundred and fifty years, the author of this 
play is greatly indebted to one James Bos- 
well. On his testimony, she asserts that most 
of the words uttered by Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
by Boswell and by Goldsmith in this play 
were actually uttered by those persons, tho 
in different circumstances. The tributes paid 
to John Newbery by these speakers were 
really paid to the little bookseller, even Gold- 
smith’s rhyming epitaph (not, however, the 
speech he wrote for Tommy; we hope his 
Irish heart will pardon us this liberty). The 
play was created to honor John Newbery, 
that little London publisher, whose quaint 
little books for children did, indeed, prove 
“the beginning of great things”; if Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson has somewhat stolen the scene, 
that is an irrepressible habit of his which not 
even the author could control. 


SCENE I 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. At 
the back and sides the small half- 
timbered, overhanging shops of the day. 
Down the vista of a street opening out 
at right back the dome of St. Paul’s can 
be glimpsed. At extreme left, the book- 
shop of John Newbery; his name on the 
door ; above the door is painted “Juvenile 
Library”; small-paned glass window to 
right of door, with display of books and 
large apothecary’s jar behind it. A 
swinging sign beside the shop shows an 
open book (the Bible) and a many- 
rayed sun. 

Enter, left, the Orange Vendor. Walks 
across stage, calling her wares. 

Orange Vendor: Sweet China Oranges? 

Sweet China Oranges? 

Mt > 











t Ch- wa or -an - ges- - 


Enter, left, Oliver Goldsmith. 
girl approaches him. 


Orange 


ibrary, Galveston, Texas. A performance of this play was given under the auspices 


L 
of the Section for Library Work with Children at the New Orleans Conference of the A.L.A. in 1932. 
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SCENE I 


Orange Vendor: Oranges, sir? 
Goldsmith: Not today, my girl. 
Orange Vendor takes up her cry. Exit, 
left. Goldsmith continues his walk and 
stops before Newbery’s window to look 
at his display. Enter, right, chimney 


sweep. ) 
Chimney Sweep: Soo—weep! Soo— 
weep! (Puts hand to mouth and 


bawls) SOO—WE-EP! (Pointing to 
Goldsmith) Hi! Wot a _ dandy! 
Wouldn’t I like to smut ’im up a bit! 
(Creeps cautiously up behind Gold- 


smith. Voice off stage sings.) 
Voice of Flower Girl: Posies! Fresh 

Posies! Who'll buy my roses? 
=~ an bs o 





o-sresl Fresh po-sves! Wheill bu y ~* my Te ses! 


(Enter, left, flower girl. Breaks off her 

song when she sees chimney sweep 

creeping up behind Goldsmith; hurries 

up to the boy, fetches him a box on the 

ear.) 

Flower Girl: You imp o’ darkness! 
What mischief are ye up to now, 
creeping up behind a fine gentleman so 


careful? Get along with you or I'll tell 
your grandma, I will. 

(Chimney sweep runs off, right, howl- 

ing. Goldsmith, unaware of this byplay 

behind his back, has made his exit, left.) 

Flower Girl: ’Ere’s a pretty posy for 
your button’ole, sir. (Turns) Oh, 
(disappointed) ’e’s gone! (Looking 
right) Well, no matter, ’ere come two 
for one. 

(Enter Dr. Samuel Johnson, followed by 

James Boswell.) 

Boswell: Sir, I have been much im- 
pressed with the lively appearance of 
Fleet Street as we have just pro- 
gressed it. 

Johnson: Why, sir, Fleet street has a 
very animated appearance but I think 
the full tide of human existence is at 
Charing Cross. 

(Flower girl approaches them, calling 

“Posies! Fresh posies!’’ Enter orange 

vendor, calling her wares. Both ap- 

proach Johnson and Boswell.) 

Orange girl: Oranges, gentlemen? They 
are firm and round, juicy and sound. 

Flower girl: And here are posies, sirs— 
violets, pansies, moss rose, bouquets 
for the ladies, nosegays for the beaux! 
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Johnson: (chuckling) Why, here’s a 
pretty wench, a sight to cheer old 
eyes! (To flower seller) Come here, 
my girl. (Peering at her) Why, you're 
a country flower, yourself! 

Flower Girl: (curtseying) Oh, thank ‘ee 
kindly, sir. You'll buy my posies? 
’Ere’s mignonette and marjoram— 


Johnson (interrupting gruffly): Nay, 
girl, flowers are for the young. Sell 
to my friend, here. Ill have an 


orange; they are good for the health. 
(To orange seller) Here, girl, give me 
a large, juicy one. 

Orange Girl: ’Ere’s one, sir, the best in 
the basket, and cheap at tuppence, sir. 
(Hands orange to Johnson.) 

Johnson: Here’s your coin. Yow’re a 
pretty lass, too. Black eyes and a 
cheek as round as your fruit! ’"Twould 
taste sweet to the lips, that cheek! 

Orange Girl: It’s oranges I’m selling, 
old man, not kisses! 

(Goes off stage in a huff.) 

Johnson: Ho, ho! Ho, ho! Ho, ho, ho, 
ho! 

(Flower girl has been trying to persuade 

3oswell to buy a posy. He has been 

resisting. ) 

Boswell (impatiently): No, girl, I tell 
you I want none. 

Johnson: What, girl, you can’t sell to 
him? I should have told you he is 
Scotch. *Tis hard to part a Scotch- 
man from a penny. 

Flower Girl: And ’e ’as a long nose, sir! 
The Scotch ’ave ever long noses and 
short purses! (She also flounces off 
stage angrily.) 


Johnson: Ho, ho! Ho, ho, ho! Two 
saucy wenches in one net! ’Tis a good 
catch. Be not so angry, Jamie! Your 


“long nose” is as red as your suit! 
Boswell (much vexed): Sir, why will 
you tell everyone that I am from 
Scotland? J cannot help it. 
Johnson (dryly): That, sir, is what | 
find a great many of your countrymen 
cannot help. 


Boswell: But, sir, you must admit that 
Scotland has many noble, wild pros- 
pects. 

Johnson: Why, sir, Norway has “noble, 

wild prospects” and Lapland is re- 

markable for prodigious “noble, wild 

prospects” but the noblest prospect a 
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Scotchman ever sees is the highroad 
that leads him to England! 

Boswell: Ah, sir, you jest. 

Johnson: Not at all, not at all. But let 
us leave this detestable subject of 
Scotland. We are at our destination— 
John Newbery’s shop. Come, sir. 

(Both walk toward Newbery’s shop. 

After a few steps Johnson stops, points 

to the sign, and says, impressively) 

Johnson: Sir, I have long thought Mr. 
Newbery’s sign most appropriate, for, 
even as the sun is the light of the eye 
so are all books, and, above all, the 
Book of Books, the light of the mind. 

Boswell: Sir, I agree. (Both proceed 
toward the shop.) 

Curtain 


SCENE II 


Interior of the bookshop of John New- 
bery. The bookshelves at the back of 
the room and left are filled with the 
ponderous tomes and the duodecimos of 
the eighteenth century and with bottles, 
retorts, mortar and pestle and other 
appurtenances of the patent medicine 
side of Newbery’s business. Counter at 


left with bottles and books on it. Exit, 
left, to work-room. Window and exit to 
street, right. Bench, center back. When 


curtain rises music is heard and Francis 

Newbery is discovered, playing his vio 

lin. (Air, “Amaryllis.”) He plays about 

half the air, pauses, bow in hand, and 
sighs. 

Francis: Ah, how lovely Miss Randolph 
looked as she danced to that strain 
last night! What divine grace she 
exhibited! And she told me she had 
a favorite air. I think I have it among 
my music in the work-room. Let me 
see; let me see. ( Exit.) 

(Enter, from workshop, an apprentice- 

boy. He steals cautiously into the room, 

as if in fear of being discovered. 
to counter and searches among books 
lying there. ) 

Boy (in low, nervous tones): Where is 
it, oh, where is it? Sure, h’I do ’ope 
Mr. Newbery ’as not sold it. H’if h’l 
know not the end of that tale h’I be- 
lieve h’I shall die! ’Ere, h’I ’ave it!” 
"Istory of Jack the Giant Killer Who 
By *Is Own Might and Valor Slew 
Ten Giants.” *Twas ’ere h’I stopped: 


Goes 
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SCENE II 


(Reads aloud, slowly.) ‘Now, when 
Jack ’ad blown the trum-pet the Giant 
rushed forth—” 

(Johnson’s voice heard: “No, sir, no sir, 

I do not agree with you, sir.” Johnson 

and Boswell enter. The boy, startled, 

turns to retreat, stumbles and sprawls at 
their feet.) 

Johnson: How now! What’s this? Get 

up, boy. Get out of our way! (Boy 

scrambles up, turns to flee, but Johnson 
stops him.) 

Johnson: Nay, stop! What do you here, 
in the shop of John Newbery? Some 
mischief, doubtless. Jamie, look to 
the till. (Boswell steps behind coun- 
ter. ) 

Boy (trembling): Please, sir, h’I ’ave 
done no ’arm. H’I’m apprenticed ’ere. 

Johnson: What’s your name, boy? 

Boy: Michael Angelo, sir. 

Johnson: (roaring): ’T is a lie, a most 
atrocious lie! That great cognomen 
belongs to a world genius. How dare 
you, boy, to use that name! 

Boy (whimpering) : Please, sir, ’t is none 
o’ my doing; ’t is Mr. Newbery’s— 
Boswell (coming from behind counter 
and interrupting) : Sir, the till has not 
been touched and all is in order, 


apparently. Come, boy, what do you 
mean by saying Mr. Newbery is re- 
sponsible for your calling yourself 
“Michael Angelo”? 

Boy (almost in tears): Why, sirs, ’t is 
is fancy. My name is Jem ’Oskins. 
But h’l ’ad been at work ’ere only a 
few days when Mr. Newbery comes 
into the work-room and ’e says, “Boys, 
h’I’m going to give you new names 
that will add to the glory of the busi- 
ness. You,” says ’e to Jack Willis, 
“shall be called ‘Raphael’ and you” 
(to Tom ’Odge) “shall be ‘Titian’ and 
you,” says ’e to me, “shall be called 
“Michael Angelo.’ It will look well in 
the advertisements,” says ’e, “ ‘Cuts 
and Decorations by Mr. Michael 
Angelo.’ Mind, boys,” ’e says, “re- 
member your names, and answer to 
them when called.” I’ faith, sirs, h’I 
like not my new name at all. It sounds 
like the dirty Irish! But h’I must 
obey my master. 

Boswell: And upon what masterpieces 
are such highly entitled young artists 
employed? 

Boy: Oh, sir, we decorate the covers of 
the children’s books for Mr. Newbery. 
Jack paints the blue squares, Tom the 
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yellow, and h’l paint the red ones. 
“Dutch Flowery Gilt” Mr. Newbery 
calls the new bindings. And, sirs, they 
are beautiful! 

Johnson (still roaring): Then, what do 
you here, boy, away from your work? 
Idling and loafing, I doubt not. 

Boy (hesitating) : Oh—please—sirs— 

Johnson (shouting) : Answer me, sirrah! 

Boy (imploringly): Please, sirs, don’t 
tell my master! I was reading. 

Johnson: ’Tis a lie. No apprentice lad 
knows how to read. 

Boy: Your pardon, sir, but I do. A 
good parson taught me. And ah, h’l 
‘ad to know ’ow “Jack the Giant 
Killer” ended; h’I ’ad to. It’s ’ard to 
work at the pretty books all day and 
never get to read the tales because 
you ’ave no pennies to buy them. 

Johnson: Child, the path of duty is 
usually hard but it is not for that 
reason to be shirked. Get to your 
work. Where is your master? 

Boy: Mr. John Newbery ’as stepped 
h’across the way on a matter of busi- 
ness. ’E said ’e would be back 
shortly. 

Johnson: Doubtless. His visits are al- 
ways short. When he enters a house, 
Jamie, his first declaration is that he 
cannot sit down, and so short are his 
visits that he seldom appears to have 
come for any other reason than to say 
he must go. We will await him. Sits 
on bench. Boswell stands by book- 
shelves. Violin music heard off stage. ) 
What’s that abominable noise? 

Boy: That’s Mr. Francis, Mr. Newbery’s 
son, a-playing his fiddle. 

Johnson: Tell him that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and Mr. James Boswell are 
here. 

Boy: Yes, sir. (Exit) 

Boswell: That is a difficult piece Mr. 
Francis is playing. 

Johnson (snorts): Would that it were 
impossible ! 

Boswell (perusing shelves): Sir, I see 
here your great Dictionary. I have 
meant to ask you how you came to 
define “pastern” in that great work as 
the knee of a horse. 

Johnson: Ignorance, Jamie, pure ignor- 
ance. Dictionaries are like watches: 
the worst is better than none and the 
best cannot be expected to go true. 
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Boswell (seating himself beside John- 
son): What think you, sir, of this 
apprentice boy’s longing to read? 

Johnson: I am always for getting a boy 
forward with his learning. One has 
done a great thing when one has 
brought a boy to have entertainment 
from a book. 

Boswell: But he was reading a fairy- 
tale, “Jack the Giant Killer.” Is that 
worth while? 

Johnson: Sir, it is natural. Babies do 
not like to be told of babies. They 
like to read of giants and castles, of 
somewhat that can stretch their little 
minds. 

Boswell: I recall that we talked on this 
subject before. 

Johnson: Then no doubt you have me 
down in black and white on it. 

Boswell: Why, sir, I take great care to 
record your remarks. Am not I to 
write your biography some day? 

(Enter Francis Newbery.) 

Francis (bowing): Gentlemen, 
afternoon. 

Johnson (testily): You have kept us 
waiting long. 

Francis: I am sorry. I delayed only to 
put my violin in its case. 

Johnson (ioudly): Sir, you had better 
give your fiddle to the first beggar- 
man you meet. So shall your business 
and your father’s prosper! 

Francis (angrily): Dr. Johnson, because 
you have been kept waiting a few 
minutes is surely no occasion for you 
to insult the divinest of the Arts, 
Music, Heavenly Maid, Harmonizer 
of the Spheres! 

Johnson (gruffly): That is Greek non- 
sense. 

Francis: Then, sir, perhaps you will 
value more the opinion of an English 
writer. May I recall to you the 
words of Mr. Shakespeare? 


good- 


“The man who has no music in 
himself 

Nor is not moved by concord of 
sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils. 


Let no such man be trusted!’’ 


Johnson and Boswell (Rising, both very 
angry): Sir, sir, you are insulting! 
Johnson: ’Tis all of a parcel, my young 

man, with other nonsense you have 
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learned at Cambridge. Your father 
tells me that you have also acquired a 
love of acting. 

Francis: Sir, I hold the stage to be the 
second greatest of the arts. 

Johnson: No, sir, no, sir! 
I do not believe you, sir. 
so insult your intelligence. 

(During the last three speeches Oliver 


Goldsmith has appeared in the doorway 
and overheard the quarrel. He now 
advances and cries gaily) 

Goldsmith: * You may take your choice, 
Francis, as to whether your intelli- 
gence or your sincerity is insulted! 
Ah, gentlemen, let the Muses defend 
themselves! Come, my dear sirs, let 
us snuff out contention between ye! 
(Offers his snuff-box to Johnson. The 
Doctor takes snuff and sneezes loud 
and long. Boswell has moved to 
counter, and become absorbed in look- 
ing at a book there. Goldsmith crosses 
to Francis and offers him snuff. Fran- 
cis turns away, still angry.) 


Goldsmith (patting Francis on _ the 
shoulder): Surely, my young scholar, 
you will not refuse? You have classic 
example for yielding. What says Sir 
Roger L’Estrange? “Jupiter took 
snuff at the contempt and punished 
him.” 

(Francis yields, takes snuff, sneezes and 

wipes his nose daintily with his hand- 

kerchief. ) 

Goldsmith: Mr. Francis, can you find 
me that manuscript I brought to your 
father a month ago? I wish to revise 
it. 

Francis: 
( Exit.) 

Goldsmith: What are you looking at, 
Boswell? 


Boswell (embarrassed): Why, er—er— 
just a childish tale, “Jack the Giant 
Killer.” As a boy I was fond of it. 

(Enter John Newbery, from street. He 

moves quickly, with much flurry and 

bustle.) 


J. Newbery: Gentlemen, gentlemen, I’m 
delighted to see you! Hope I haven’t 
detained you. I’m a very busy man, 
sirs, very busy. Day not long enough. 
Called out on business. Matter of 
utmost importance. 


Impossible. 
I will not 


I'll seek it, Mr. Goldsmith. 


* From the “Jessamy Bride” 
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Johnson (dryly): Ay, Jack Whirler, 
Jack Whirler! I have observed that 
your business is always “of the utmost 
importance” ! 

Goldsmith: Mr. Newbery, I have called 
to see you about the set of fables 
which you have asked me to write for 
you. I am in some difficulty now on 
that one where the little fishes petition 
Jupiter to change them into birds. 
The skill, of course, consists in mak- 
ing them talk lke little fishes. 

Johnson (slapping his knee and laughing 
uproariously) : Sir, I see nothing prob- 
lematical therein. Neither erudition, 
inspiration nor perspicacity is required 
to make your little fishes converse 
with the Supreme Being of ancient 
mythology. 

Goldsmith: Nay, Dr. Johnson, ’t is not 
so easy as you think; if you were to 
make little fishes talk they would talk 
like whales! 

J. Newbery: There is no haste, Mr. 
Goldsmith, about the fables. I have so 
many irons in the fire—— 


Johnson (interrupting) : I would advise 
you, Newbery, to put this book of 
fables where your irons are. 

J. Newbery: Ha, ha! Clever, sir, very, 
but you jest, of course. Mr. Gold- 
smith is not only one of our most able 
writers but one of our most versatile. 

Johnson: Why, yes, he scarcely has left 
a single kind of writing untouched. 

J. Newbery: And touched none that he 
has not adorned. Why, sir, “The His- 
tory of Goody Two Shoes,” published 
last year, is the work of his pen, tho 
published anonymously. And ’t is 
most popular with the children. 

Johnson: Ho, ho! Ho, ho, ho! So, 
Goldy, you’re writing for the babes 
now? 

Goldsmith (stammering in his vexation) : 
S-s-sir, I w-w-wish you would not 
c-c-ca-call me Go-Go-Goldy ! 

Boswell (maliciously): Why, it’s a 
natural appellation for one who comes 
before us in such glittering attire. 

Goldsmith: W-w-what’s wrong with 
m-m-my att-t-tire? This suit has j-j- 
just co-come from m-my tailor and 
Filby asked me to mention that it was 
made by him. 
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Johnson: That is because he knew the 
strange color would attract crowds to 
gaze at it and they might see that he 
could make a coat, even of so absurd 
a color. 

J. Newbery (striving to turn the con- 
versation): Mr. Goldsmith, can you 
not make allusion in the fables to 
Greenough’s Tincture for Toothache? 
It has not been selling well. Some- 
thing like that passage in “Goody Two 
Shoes”—you recall it: “Care and dis- 
content shortened the days of little 
Margaret’s father. He was forced 
from his family and seized with a 
violent fever in a place where Dr. 
James’s Fever Powder was not to be 
had and where he died miserably.” 
(Shaking his head; then brightening 

and rubbing his hands) Sir, that pas- 
sage has greatly increased the sale of 
Dr. James’s Fever Powder. 

Goldsmith: Well, Honest John, I'll try to 
blend literature and advertising, but ’t 
is a strange mixture. Remember, for 
every such advertisement I write you, 
I claim exemption from your patent 
medicines. However ill J be, none of 
Dr. James’s Fever Powders are to be 
dosed out to me. 

Johnson: Sir, you wrong Dr. James. No 
man brings more mind to his profes- 
sion. (To Newbery) Do these books 
for children sell well? 

J. Newbery: Yes, sir, very well. Espe- 
cially since I have adorned them with 
bright covers and many pictures. 
Catch the eye of a child, sir, ah, that’s 
the trick, and you open a way to his 
mind. I have now more than forty of 
these little books for sale. 

Boswell: Perhaps the Great Sage could 
be persuaded to lend his talents to 
your juvenile library, Mr. Newbery. 

Johnson (emphatically) : No, sir, no, sir, 
I would not consider it! 

Boswell: But, sir, it is some years since 
you have given us anything from your 
pen. I wonder you do not find more 
pleasure in writing than in not writing. 

Johnson (cuttingly): Sir, you may won- 
der. 

Boy (entering from work-room): Mr. 
Francis ’as found the manuscript and 
says if Mr. Goldsmith will step back. 
( Exit.) 
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Goldsmith: I'll come at once. You'll 
excuse me, gentlemen? A bit of re- 
vision to do. (Exit.) 

Johnson: Stuttering and stammering, 
he’ll be long about it. Garrick has 
well said that he writes like an angel 
and talks like poor Poll. 

Boswell (seating himself beside Dr. 
Johnson): Sir, it grows late. The 
Club will await your coming. 

Johnson: We had good talk at the last 
meeting. 

Boswell: Aye, sir, you tossed and gored 
several persons. But the wine made 
my head ache. 

Johnson: Nay, sir, it was not the wine 
but the sense I put into it. 

Boswell: Will sense make the head ache? 

Johnson: Yes, when it is not used to it. 
Mr. Newbery, before I go I would 
make peace with your son. I angered 
him this day. 

J. Newbery: Oh, sir, no apology is 
needed from the Great Lexicographer. 

Johnson: I will say this: of all noise 
music is the most tolerable. Call your 
son. 

J. Newbery: I will, sir. ( Exit.) 

(Enter Francis.) 

Johnson: Young sir, I have offended you 
this day by my remark about your 
violin. I did but mean that the time 
necessary to acquire competent skill on 
a musical instrument must interfere 
with the pursuit of your profession, 
which requires great application and 
multifarious knowledge. 

Francis (bows stiffly): If I misunder- 
stood your meaning, sir, I am at fault. 
A mere Cambridge graduate expects 
such clarity of meaning from the 
acknowledged master of our language. 
(Enter Goldsmith. ) 

Goldsmith: I can’t correct my mistakes. 
My wits are dull. I come to sharpen 
them at your grindstone, Dr. Johnson. 
Of what are you talking in here? 

Johnson: Why, sir, of many things. Of 
music, of you—and of epitaphs. 
Come, sir, you are clever. Turn us an 
epitaph for this Cambridge musician. 

Goldsmith: I am embarrassed to attempt 
it before the master of so many bril- 
liant epitaphs. (Bows deeply to John- 
son.) Yet I will try. Only it shall be 
for Mr. John Newbery; Mr. Francis 
has not yet earned one. Let me see. 





. 
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Newbery. New. New—bery. Ah! 
(He strikes a pose.) 


What we say of a thing that has just 
come in fashion 


And that which we do with the dead 

Is the name of the honestest man in 
the nation. 

What more of a man can be said? 

All (applauding): Bravo! Bravo! Well 
done ! 

Francis: Sir, I thank you for my father. 

Goldsmith: I am indebted to your good 
father for many kindnesses. He has 
given me work; he has lent me money. 
He calls himself the children’s friend. 
He is the friend of all mankind. The 
philanthropic bookseller of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Johnson: You are right, sir. No man 
has so befriended struggling authors 
as he. 

Boswell (to Johnson) : 
(Rises. ) 

Johnson: You are right. (He also rises. ) 
Gentlemen, we bid you good evening. 

(Goldsmith and Francis bow. Exeunt, 

right, Johnson and Boswell.) 

Francis: What an old bear Johnson is, 
and what a cur is Boswell! 

Goldsmith: Nay, you wrong them both, 
my lad. Johnson has a tender heart. 
There is nothing of the bear about him 
but his skin. And as for Boswell, he 
is no cur but a Scotch burr, stuck fast 
in the bear’s hide! (They both enjoy 
this. ) 

Francis: Well, Johnson can growl like 
sruin. His bow-wow way, my Lord 
Pembroke calls it. 

Goldsmith: ’T is true there is no arguing 
with Johnson, for if his pistol misses 
fire he knocks you down with the butt 
end of it. Well, I must be on my way. 
I dine with Sir Joshua Reynolds to- 
night. I'll meet you tomorrow at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Shall I wear 
the bloom-colored coat? 

Francis: Oh, sir, I would. 

Goldsmith: I think, myself, ’t is vastly 
becoming. Until tomorrow, then. 
(Bows. ) 

Francis: Until tomorrow. 
Goldsmith. ) 

(Exit Francis, whistling “Amaryllis,” to 

work-room. Enter Apprentice-boy, cau- 

tiously ; he has just reached the counter 
when a lady enters the shop, accom- 


Sir, we must go. 


(Bows. Exit 
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panied by her two children, a boy and a 
girl. The little girl is carrying her doll.) 
Lady Chilton: Is Mr. Newbery in? 

Boy (much confused): Yes, m’lady; I'll 
call ‘im, m’ lady. (Runs off. Enter 

John Newbery.) 

J. Newbery: My dear Lady Chilton! 
And Master Tommy! And little Miss 
Fanny, too! Our shop is honored. 
And what will it be for you today, my 
lady? 

Lady Chilton: My little darlings have 
seen the pretty children’s books in 
your window and must have some for 
their own. 

J. Newbery: Bless their hearts, my lady, 
I have more pretty things for them 
than Father Christmas could put in his 
pack. (Goes behind counter.) See, 
Master Tommy, here’s “Tom Trip’s 
History of Birds and Beasts.” 

Tommy: Oh, mother, I want that. It 
has my name, Tom, on it. 

J. Newbery: So it has, my young gentle- 
man. What a bright child he is, 
madam! And here’s “Tom Thumb’s 
Folio” ; you'll want that, too? 

Tommy: Yes, and that one about “Giles 
Gingerbread.” 

J. Newbery: Ah, ha, you are choosing all 
the best ones. My young gentleman 
likes to read, I see. 

Lady Chilton: No, Mr. Newbery, he will 
scarcely learn his letters. He is very 
naughty about it. 

J. Newbery: Dear, dear that is too bad! 
Master Tommy, do you not know that 

“He who ne'er learns his A.B.C. 
Forever will a blockhead be, 
But he who learns his letters fair 
Shall have a coach to take the air!” 
See, ’t is so writ in this Royal Battle- 
dore. My lady, I have seen children 
who cared nothing for reading learn 
quickly and eagerly with this pretty toy 
to teach them. 

Lady Chilton: Yes, I will take it. 
Tommy, this pretty book. 

Tommy (who has been looking at books 
on the counter, turns, but is indiffer- 
ent): Uh-huh—But I like this one. 
What is it about? 

J. Newbery: That, my little man, is 
“The Famous History of Jack, the 
Giant Killer.” 

Tommy: Oh, mother, do buy that! I do 
want that. 


See, 
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Lady Chilton: My little boy is greedy. 
I fear so many will be extravagant. 
J. Newbery: Indeed, no, my lady. There 
is only a penny charge for each and 
that’s for the binding. Something 
new, my lady; the finest in children’s 
books that has been printed. “Dutch 

Flowery Gilt” it is called. 

Fanny (who has been tripping about the 
shop, looking at the books, especially 
those in the window): I like the 
pretty colors, red and blue and yellow, 
and gold paper, too. 

J. Newbery: Thank you, my little miss. 
And what will you be choosing? If I 
may suggest—here is “The True His- 
tory of Goody Two Shoes, writ for 
all little boys and girls who are good 
or intend to be good.” Miss Fanny is 
a good girl, I know, so she must ask 
her mother to buy her that. And here 
are “Pretty Poems for Children Three 
Foot High,” and “Mother Goose’s 
Melodies.” My little lady will want 
all these, eh? 

Fanny: Oh, yes! 

J. Newbery: And here’s the finest of 
them all. “A Little Pretty Pocket- 
book” it is called, “Intended for the 
instruction of Master Tommy and 
pretty Miss Fanny (so it says, just as 
I read it) “with an agreeable letter to 
each from Jack the Giant Killer, and 
a ball and pincushion besides—all for 
eight pence.” Now, there’s a bargain! 

Both children: Oh, mother, please buy 
us that! Please, please! 

Lady Chilton: Very well, but that must 
be all today. 

(Tommy has become absorbed at once 

in bouncing his ball.) 

Newbery (to Fanny) : How’s your dolly, 
my dear? 

Fanny: She is not very well. She had a 
fever and I gave her Dr. James’s 
Fever Powder. 

Newbery (amused): Did you, now? 
Well, sure, it cured her? 

Fanny: Yes, it did. But she is pale and 
weak still. 

Newbery (to Lady Chilton): Don’t you 
think, my lady, that our little miss is 
a bit pale herself? 

Lady Chilton: Fanny has had a languish- 

ing appetite lately. 
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Newbery: Have you tried “The German 
Doctor’s Diet Drink”? There is a 
marvelous remedy for pale cheeks and 
poor appetites. 

Lady Chilton: I will take a bottle, Mr. 
Newbery. 

Newbery: Yes, my lady, and have you 
Greenough’s Tincture for Toothache 
and Dr. James’s Fever Powders? Two 
remedies no home should be without. 

Lady Chilton: I'll take a supply of both. 
And that will be all today. 

Newbery: Yes, my lady. Thank you, 
my lady. That will be—let me see— 
three and six, if you please. 

Lady Chilton (putting down the money) : 
It will be a large parcel. And my 
lackey is ill today. I cannot send for 
it. 

Newbery: I will send my boy with your 
purchases. He will follow you at 
once, my lady. 

Lady Chilton: Oh, very well. Come, 
children. .Good day, Mr. Newbery. 
Fanny: Good bye, Mr. Newbery. (Fol- 
lows her mother. Tommy is again 

bouncing his ball.) 

Newbery: Goodbye, my dear. 

Lady Chilton (from doorway): Come, 
Tommy! (Exeunt Fanny and Lady 
Chilton. ) 

Tommy: Yes, mother. Goodbye, Mr. 
Newbery. (Bows and runs off stage.) 

Newbery: Goodbye. (Calls) Michael 
Angelo, bring a basket. 

(Boy enters from work-room, with 

basket on arm. Goes behind counter.) 

Newbery (appearing to pack basket) : 
Now, here are the medicines. And 
here are the books—(taking them 
from counter, one at a time) “Tom 
Trip’—“Mother Goose”—“Jack the 
Giant Killer’— 

Boy (crying out): Oh, no, sir! 
’aven’t sold that! 

Newbery (absorbed in checking contents 
of basket): What, boy? Don’t inter- 
rupt me! There, you have them all. 
Now follow Lady Anne Chilton to her 
house. 

Boy (subdued): Yes, master. (Exit.) 

Newbery (turning toward work-room, 
calls): Francis, you may begin to 
close the shop. (Looks about his 
shelves and rubs his hands with satis- 
faction.) |Newbery’s Juvenile Li- 
brary! Eh, eh! How I like to see the 
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children’s eager hands reaching for 
these pretty books. ’T is a sound 
business venture, too. It may be the 
beginning of great things. 

(Hubbub outside. Excited, angry 

voices, and sobbing heard. The appren- 

tice boy is pushed into the shop by a 

much excited Lady Chilton. He is 

frightened and sobbing. Tommy and 

Fanny are close behind them, both chil- 

dren much excited. ) 

Lady Chilton: Sir, I find your apprentice 
is a thief! 

Newbery: Oh, no, madam, no! 

Lady Chilton: ’T is true! We were 
turning a corner when Tommy saw 
this boy steal a book out of the basket. 
Oh, fie! How shameless and wicked! 

Newbery (slaps boy): What’s the 
meaning of this? How dare you steal 
Master Tommy’s book? [I'll teach 
you, I will! (slaps boy again.) 

Boy (sobbing): Don’t beat me, master! 
Don’t beat me! 

J. Newbery: Boy, I'll not only beat you; 
I will turn you over to the constable. 
I'll have no thief about my place! 

(Dr. Johnson appears in the doorway.) 

Johnson: What’s this? 

Newbery: Oh, sir, a most distressing 
occurrence! An apprentice-boy of 
mine caught stealing from Lady Chil- 
ton here. 

Johnson: What did he steal? Her 
purse? 

Newbery: Why, no, sir. 
child’s book. 

Johnson: That, sir, is a strange offense, 
rather than a monstrous one. Look at 
me, boy. What did you steal? 

Boy (between sobs): "T'was “Jack the- 
the Giant K-K-Killer.” 

Johnson: Humph! ’T is the small boy 
with the great cognomen! How are 
the mighty fallen! 

Boy (dropping on his knees before John- 
son): Oh, sir, h’I ’ad to know ’ow it 
ended, h’I ’ad to! H’I’ve done it no 
‘arm, sir; h’I was going to put it back. 
Oh, sir, don’t let them send me to 
prison! (Sobs loudly.) 

Johnson: Hush, boy! (to Lady Chilton, 
sternly) You, who know comfort and 
ease, all the luxuries of life, look in 
that basket, filled with books for your 
children! Why should you punish this 
child, who is starving for one tale? 
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You do not know what it is to hunger 
and thirst after knowledge but the 
poor know. I tell you it is a more 
terrible hunger than hunger of the 
body ! 

Lady Chilton: But, sir, he did not seek 
knowledge. He stole a foolish fairy 
tale. 

Johnson: And what of that, madam? 
Did not your child desire the same 
“foolish fairy tale”? Life is a pill 
which none of us can swallow without 
gilding, yet for the poor we delight in 
stripping it still barer! Let there be 
no more talk of prison here and, in 
the name of mercy, John Newbery, 
let the boy finish that tale. Here’s 
money, boy; buy your book, but never 
steal aught. 

Boy (taking money) : God bless you, sir! 
God bless you! ( Exit.) 

Johnson: Where is my orange? I for- 
got it and came back for it. (Sees 
his orange on the bench; goes over to 
bench and sits down.) 

Lady Chilton (aside to Newbery) : Who 
is this who pleads so eloquently for 
the poor? 

Newbery: Know you not, madam? It 
is Dr. Johnson, the Great Lexi- 
cographer. 

Lady Chilton: The great Dr. Johnson? 
And I did not recognize him! (Bus- 
tling over to him) Oh, Dr. Johnson, I 
am all in a flutter to think I have been 
hearing the greatest of our writers 
plead this poor boy’s cause. Oh, sir, 
my pretty babes shall never forget this 
day. Sir, they recite very prettily. 
Will you not hear them and criticize? 

Johnson (vastly bored): Very well, 
madam. Let them both recite at once, 
that it may be over more quickly. 

Lady Chilton: Oh, sure, you jest, sir. 
Fanny, sing your little French lullaby, 
dear, for Dr. Johnson. 

Fanny: Yes, mother. (Patting and rock- 
ing her dolly, she sings:) 

Frére Jacques, Frére Jacques, 
Dormez-vous? Dormez-vous? 

Sonnez les matines! Sonnez les matines! 
Din, don, dou! Din, don, dou! 

Lady Chilton: Now, Tommy, say the 
little poem in honor of Mr. Newbery 
that Mr. Goldsmith has taught you. 

(Continued on page 148) 











I. 


SOME years ago our newspapers in- 

formed us that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was conducting a purging of its 
public libraries, and that a number of 
well-known classic and modern authors 
were withdrawn from general circula- 
tion. A few years later news of much 
the same purport was reported from 
Italy ; and the past year brought us lurid 
tales of the Nazi autos-da-fé of certain 
books, and the banishment of non- 
nationalist authors. 

These biblioclastic activities are, and 
have been, usuaily connected with dic- 
tatorships and authoritarianism, whether 
political, as of recent years, or ecclesias- 
tical as of the Middle Ages. To us as 
a democratic people, these phenomena 
would be of but historical interest if it 
were not that certain authors have of 
late expressed a fear, or perhaps a warn- 
ing, that the United States is also rapidly 
drifting toward Fascism.’ If so, it will 
not be inappropriate to examine some of 
the ideas which the dictatorial ideologists 
have advanced in support of their sup- 
pressive activities. In this examination 
it is not necessary to dwell on the well- 
known Soviet view which, generally 
speaking, conceives of the public library, 
as of all cultural institutions, as dis- 
tinctly connected with intellectual propa- 
ganda for the propagation of class con- 
sciousness among the proletariat. The 
Fascist view in this connection is not 
readily available. On the other hand, 
the Nazis have lost no time in providing 
their attitude with a quite clear-cut 
philosophical basis. 


Believing with Hitler that “both the 
past and the present, taken together, 
must lay the foundation for the future,” 
by a more or less direct application of 
this dogma the Nazi ideologists have 
come to the conclusion that “books must 
be selected from the point of view of 


1Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch in an interview re 
2 Walter ~~’ “Grundsatze zur Auswahl der 
3 Ibid., 

* Hans Rezo? « “Schrifttum, das wir ablehnen,’ 


Dispensing Literary Ammunition 
By Arthur Berthold 
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national leadership—V olksfiishrung—and 
the world- -view which is its founda- 
tion.” This view is further elaborated 
by Walter Hoyer thus: 


We have come to regard politics and litera- 
ture as two forces independent of each other 
but both serving to perpetuate and to develop 
our people: politics, in the form of national 
leadership by means of will and deed; litera- 
ture, in the role of a preparer of the mind 
and the heart. Politics acts thru law, order, 
force, and command; literature thru an inner 
education, an awakening, a quickening, a forti- 
fying, an uplifting. And altho these two are 
different in essence and the means they 
employ, they are none the less in close agree 
ment with each other and must, in the words 
of Goethe, supplement each other: 


Es soll der Dichter mit dem Ko6nig 
gehen, 

Sie wohnen beide auf der Menschheit 
Hohen.* 


That such a conception of the aims of 
literature may lead, and indeed leads, to 
the suppression of certain books is a 
thing to be expected. For it is only too 
true that an increasingly large number 
of authors, instead of going hand in 
hand with the ruler or rulers, actually 
take a far from complimentary, not to 
say approving, stand. This insubordi- 
nation to national leadership is blamed 
on a still surviving bourgeois mentality 
and individualism. In the words of 
Hans Beyer, another Nazi theorist, 


It is not only characteristic of the middle 
class citizen that he is unbelieving, desirous 
of personal profit, and smart in an individual- 
istic and selfish sense, and as a consequence 
somewhat characterless; it is qually character- 
istic of him that he habitually espouses the 
doctrine of the unity and equality of men. 
This doctrine [however] disregards all earthly 
experience: by denying evil in man it det 
actuality itself. 

Herr Beyer assumes, justly enough, 
that the bourgeois ideology is largely the 
result of the first French Revolution 
with its eighteenth century sentimental- 
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ism and Rousseauistic belief in the 
Rights of Man. 


We oppose [he continues] to the words 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité the Nazi slogan: 
Freedom, Honor, and Work! And in place 
of the public librarian who is to spread 
knowledge in the sense of the Auferklahrung, 
we present the people’s librarian (volkische 
Biichereileiter) who is an official of the com- 
munity.° 

This people’s librarian, even tho he is 
called an official of the community, 
appears not to be primarily responsible 
to the community for the manner in 
which he fulfils his office. He has duties 
to perform in spite of popular or group 
wishes. By implication, he is rather an 
official of the state or of the ruling politi- 
cal system. In the exercise of his office, 
the chief thing is not that he supply his 
clientele with reading matter, but with 
the proper reading matter. Conse- 
quently, one of the chief functions of his 
office is the selection of the right kind of 
books. 


There are of course books and books, 
and even the Papal censors did not 
always find it an easy task to make a 
consistent selection of those to be 
damned. All the same, Herr Beyer has 
attacked his problem with a good deal of 
directness, and the five categories of 
undesirable books which he evolves may 
be studied with some profit. In the first 
place, the librarian is to turn a cold 
shoulder on all works which uphold, 
defend, or in any other direct or indirect 
way give sympathetic publicity to the 
bourgeois conception of the state. Sec- 
ondly, the librarian must show equal 
vigilance when confronted with litera- 
ture advocating or upholding the capital- 
istic economic scheme. The third cate- 
gory pronounces anathema against such 
writings as have to do with the liberal 
conception of the world structure; the 
fourth banishes from the library the 
humanistic world-view; and the fifth 
attacks the last “entrenchment of the 
bourgeois mind,” the religious world- 
view. Clearly then what remains is the 
national-socialist Weltanschauung.® 

Altho these five categories appear to 
banish from the library whatever the 


5 Ibid., p. 257. 
*Hans Beyer, loc. cit., p. 257-9. 
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modern mind considers of interest and 
consequently conducive to the gayety of 
nations, it will be noticed that they are 
singularly free from ethical and esthetic 
admixtures. It seems that, while on the 
one hand instituting a strict vigilance 
over the political and the philosophic 
propensities of the German nation, the 
Nazi ideologists do not consider the 
same vigilance as necessary in regard to 
purely esthetic and ethical matters. The 
former may, to a certain extent, include 
the latter, but the general tendency of 
this “coordinating and supervisory” ad- 
monishment is unmistakably political. 
The people are identified with the state, 
and the state with a political philosophy. 
Whatever is, or will be, must be sub- 
ordinated to the demands of this philos- 


ophy. 
II. 


In opposition to the now wide-spread 
European view of the people’s subordi- 
nation to the state, the United States, 
in theory at least, still upholds the demo- 
cratic view of the state’s subordination 
to the people. What this means politi- 
cally, is no concern of this article. Its 
implications for librarianship and espe- 
cially the public library, on the other 
hand, are of prime importance. Opposed 
to the implied Nazi conception of the 
library as a disseminator of national- 
socialist culture, the librarians of this 
country have consistently considered the 
public library as a free-for-all arsenal of 
thought dealing out with equal muni- 
ficence its literary ammunition to all 
comers. A very graceful statement of 
this attitude is given by Spofford in a 
volume which still makes most profitable 
reading. The librarians are to remember, 
writes Spofford, that 

. it is the function of the library to 
supply the writings of all kinds of authors, on 
all sides of all questions. In doing this, it is 
no part of the librarian’s function to interpose 
any judgments of his own upon the authors 
asked for. He has no right as a librarian 
to be an advocate of any theories, or a propa- 
gandist of any opinions. .. . A public library 
is the one common property of all, the one 
neutral ground where all varieties of charac- 
ter, and all schools of opinion meet and 
mingle... . A library is an institution of 
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universal range—of encyclopedic knowledge, 
which gathers in and dispenses to all comers 
the various and conflicting opinions of all 
writers upon religion, science, politics, philos- 
ophy, and sociology. . . . A library is no place 
for dogmatism; the librarian is pledged, by 
the very nature of his profession, which is 
that of a dispenser of all knowledge—not of 
a part of it—to entire liberality, and absolute 
impartiality. Remembering the axiom that all 
errors may be safely tolerated, while reason is 
left free to combat them, he should be ever 
ready to furnish out of the intellectual arsenal 
under his charge the best and strongest 
weapons to either side in any conflict of 
opinion.” 


Altho this was written some thirty-five 
years ago and by an outstanding ideolo- 
gist of our library movement who, per- 
haps, according to the usage of the day, 
was not averse to turning a fine phrase, 
the attitude expressed in this passage is 
still eminently applicable to the profes- 
sional attitude today. It is essentially 
democratic and so an intimate part of 
the American mind. It is also, we sup- 
pose, a very practical attitude for there 
is every reason to suppose that our pres- 
ent leadership in most matters bibliothe- 
cal is largely due to the influence of this 
democratic faith which we, as a profes- 
sion, have known how to inculcate in the 
public which we serve. 


While we have been thus quite suc- 
cessful in the past because our philos- 
ophy has been essentially in consonance 
with the avowed principles of a demo- 
cratic government, now that there is talk 
of a change from this attitude to one 
which some diagnose as Socialism and 
others as Fascism; the time, it would 
seem, has arrived for a new stock-taking. 
It may never be our lot to adopt the 
drastic censorship or “coordinating 
measures” which are now being urged 
on our colleagues in Germany, but it is 
more than possible that our former con- 
ception of the public library, so well ex- 
pressed by Spofford, may have to give 
way to a somewhat more realistic one. 
Man, we must admit, is neither wholly 
good nor wholly bad and even tho reason 
is usually credited with overcoming 
error, the sad truth remains that it often 
takes an unusually long time for this 


‘A. R. Spofford, A Book for All Readers. (N.Y. 
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victory. What most people seem to need 
is not so much a free hand to indulge 
in whatever may take their fancy, but 
rather sympathetic and intelligent guid- 
ance along lines best calculated to profit 
them. It is, of course, dangerous for 
the librarian to assume the attitude of 
the big brother, but, unless it be the 
teacher, he is none the less perhaps the 
most logical person fog that office. This 
leads us to another problem. 


ITI. 


If we grant that our country is now 
undergoing social and economic changes 
which will not fail to leave lasting 
effects upon our social outlook, it is only 
natural that we should show some con- 
cern for our future as a profession. 
This involves first, an accurate stock- 
taking of significant trends; and second- 
ly, an intelligent and forward-looking 
adjustment to these new conditions. In 
either case, we need “men who, facing 
new conditions, can change their old 
ideas and adapt themselves to the new 
world.” ® 

Librarianship, like any other profes- 
sion, is just as dependent for successful 
adjustment on the type of personnel it 
already has as on the type which is 
likely to join it. Now, while there are 
in every profession a number of clear- 
sighted individuals who are always with 
the advance guard in whatever pertains 
to their calling, the majority somehow 
prefer to look on the past rather than 
the future for their inspiration. Not 
infrequently they take a more or less 
suspicious view of those who are more 
adventurously minded. 


. with of course some exceptions, it has 
been evident [writes Dr. Mitchell] that initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, scholarship, interest in 
the world around us, and a critical and con- 
structive attitude towards our work are not 
now the outstanding characteristics of libra- 
rians as a professional group. Rather than 
stress their readiness to applaud our ideas, we 
will want more critical students, not critical 
in narrow personal sense but in their ques- 


(Continued on page 135) 
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No Movie of Our Own 


By Anna Louise Craigie * 


"THE appearance of a first class 
piece of literature which will 
present the librarian as a human being 
whose hopes, joys and fears are much 
like those of other folk, whose work is 
worth doing. ” is the event toward 
which Mr. J. P. Danton [May-June 
1934, p.523] is looking with high hopes 
for its salutary effects on the status of 
the librarian in his world. That this 
work of art would need to be a faithful 
picture, is of course perfectly under- 
stood. If however we examine carefully 
the literature of this sort which relates 
to other professions, we may come to 
doubt the authenticity of a great deal 
that is pictured to us as background in 
the lives of certain professional people. 
We may eliminate from consideration 
such obvious caricatures as is Elmer 
Gantry. There still remain those novels 
and moving pictures which represent 
themselves as being based on the usual 
experience of professional men and 
women, and which patently use the pro- 
fessional lingo merely as a skeleton on 
which to drape material which has no 
inherent connection with the profession. 
As an interpretation to the community, 
such works must really be of very doubt- 
ful value. Some of them are very nearly 
ludicrous. The information which the 
layman has concerning any profession, 
or indeed the information which the 
newly initiated have, is not substantial 
enough to safeguard such a writer, how- 
ever bright and observing, against errors 
of a most rudimentary nature, usually 
to the annoyance of members of the 
profession. This kind of writing works 
no great good in the end, because it is 
poorly informed. 

There is no doubt that librarians in 
these impecunious times, are feeling the 
these impecunious times are feeling the 
library with all its possibilities, its pres- 
ent services, its past accomplishments 
known as fully as possible to the com- 
munity. We are well acquainted with 
all the good reasons why those powerful 


* Librarian, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


in the affairs of the community must be 
made acquainted with the needs of the 
library, and the needs of the community 
for the services which the library has 
to offer. We know too the reasons why 
the “forgotten” man and woman must 
be shown the resources which the li- 
brary and its workers have for him. We 
know how these resources have been 
tapped, more freely than ever in every 
library in the land, by those yearning 
for help, from whatever source. How 
ardent has been every librarian to bring 
the right book and the right reader to- 
gether, is no new story to librarians. 
Can we doubt in the face of the statistics 
we have had, pouring in from all quart- 
ers, that every community is coming more 
alive to the presence of a library in its 
midst, and to services which that li- 
brary can render? 


There is an old saying which has to 
do with the hinge which squeaks. It 
gets the oil. It is a homely illustration 
of a truth we have been facing for 
years. To librarians it is probably an 
unwelcome truth. Librarians are some- 
how naturally averse to becoming squeak- 
ing hinges, even for the sake of the oil 
which may be forthcoming. The pub- 
licity and the stunts which the publicity 
entails, have become to many of us a 
necessary part of the job. It takes oil 
to keep the hinges working smoothly. 
We cannot suppose that the oil will 
drop like manna from the skies. (Hor- 
rid figure.) So one of the qualifications 
for a librarian in these days, is that 
of selling the library to the community, 
as well as the individual book to the 
individual enquirer, good salesmanship 
and good advertising. We may not take 
to these functions naturally. They really 
are not necessarily inherent in the bibli- 
ophile. He has to cultivate them, as 
probably he had to cultivate many other 
qualities not his own when he first 
entered upon his profession. 

But “unhonored and unsung”? Hardly. 
While the great novel having to do with 
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our profession has still not loomed above 
the horizon, hidden away in many many 
volumes on our shelves is some of that 
manna to the hungry soul which should 
give some small solace to our young li- 
brarian, and to us older ones in the pro- 
fession, as well. To use another figure, 
a veritable spring of refreshing water 
to the thirsting is here for the taking. 
This refreshing spring is lurking un- 
suspected, perhaps, in the average piece 
of research which we are accustomed 
to offer to our patrons daily. 

Have you cultivated the preface habit? 
There the author looks out at you rather 
naively, to show you what was in his 
mind to do in this new work of his. 
More personally and more intimately 
than anywhere else in his book, he asks 
for understanding and offers you this 
child of his, modestly enough. He tells 
you what he tries to do, and what he 
does not try to do. Then if he is 
a well mannered author, he makes 
acknowledgment of assistance he has 
had along the way. And here in such 
a preface the librarian no longer re- 
mains unhonored. 

Can you not experience a somewhat 
vicarious warmth of feeling when you 
read some such statement as this: “In 
particular we may mention our grati- 


tude to Prof. A. K. .. , Librarian of 
Yale University; to Mr. L. C. W.... 
tes. Gy Library at 
Providence, himself a devoted student 
of Pinkney; to Mr. V. P. H... , and 
Mr. H. M. L. .. , of the New York 


Public Library ; to the Librarian of Con- 
gress and his associates, especially Mr. 
E. . . of the Music Division; to Mr 
B. S. . . of the Ridgeway Library, Phila- 
delphia, who located the first edition of 
Rodolph; Mr. A. L. B. . . of the Wilm- 
ington Institute Free Library; to the 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum; the Librarians of the 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin historical 
societies; the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago; of the Navy Department Library 
at Washington; and of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library.” This is surely a represent- 
ative group of the members of our 
profession, and is an example picked 
at random from among new books re- 
cently received and waiting to be classi- 
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fied. It brings out, probably entirely 
unintentionally, a few salient facts of 
great interest to us as librarians. The 
first and notable fact is that one libra- 
rian is known to certain scholars as 
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“himself a devoted student of Pinkney. 
Can that not be significant to and char- 
acteristic of—each of us? That we be 
known as good librarians, may it not 
also be assumed that we are in addition 
devoted students of some important per- 
son or field? And Mr. B. S..., who 
located the first edition of Kodolph, is 
here celebrated for his personal achieve- 
ment, which might easily have been ours, 
and he is neither unhonored nor unsung. 
The Keeper of the Printed Books of 
the British Museum, seldom mentioned 
in these prefaces by name, is still fre- 
quently mentioned by this most honor- 
able title in many prefaces. To one li- 
brarian at least, the very title of this 
office gives a vicarious thrill. 

May we scrutinize a second preface, 
that to a volume entitled An English 
man in America. “In conclusion, he 
wishes to state that he is indebted for 
obliging replies to inquiries and for 
other assistance to the following gentle- 
men: Dr. A. G. D..., Deputy Minister 
and Dominion Archivist, Ottawa; Col. 
A. F. .. , Provincial Archivist, Ontario ; 
Mr. P.-G. R. . . , Provincial Archivist, 
Quebec; Dr. G. H. L. . . , Chief Libra 
rian, Toronto Public Library; Mr. W. S. 
W..., Librarian, University of Toronto; 
Mr. A. F. .. , Librarian, Montreal Pub- 
lic Library; the Librarian, Library of 
Congress; Dr. G. P. W.. . , Librarian, 
Widener Library, Harvard University. . . 
Dr. E.G. S. . . , Librarian, William and 
Mary College ; The Librarian, New York 
State Legislature.” Again we find a 
diverse and representative group of 
people who lent their assistance gra- 
ciously and effectively in a work which 
another man was pursuing. 


A third preface concludes in this man- 
ner, “There should moreover be recog- 
nition of the assistance afforded by the 
Library of Congress, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, the New York State Library, 
the Library of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army, the Library of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
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the Library of the American Law Book 
Co., the Library of the Cincinnati Law 
Institute, the Library of the United En- 
gineering societies of New York, and 
other libraries to which there has been 
access—including certain ones in Great 
Britain, especially those of the British 
Museum, Oxford University, University 
of Edinburgh, Trinity College, Dublin 
and several medical institutions. Par- 
ticular obligations are due to the Special 
Reference Library of Perkins Institute 
with its catalogs in ink print of works 
relating to the blind ; and likewise to that 
of the American Foundation for the 
blind.” The work is entitled Blindness 
and the Blind in the United States, just 
such a book as is likely to be found in 
any of our libraries. 


The humbler libraries and librarians 
too are finding their labors acknowledged 
in just this same fashion. It is the sort 
of labor we all engage in and one day 
we may find, all unexpected, the bread 
cast upon the waters, returning to us. 
Tho our young professor publishing his 
first book may think only of his debt 
to the gracious and inspiring president 
of his institution when he writes his 
preface, we may confidently expect as 
he grows in experience, he will also 
grow in grace and appreciation, and he 
too will think of the assistance the inter- 
library loan has been to him, and of the 
patience it has taken to secure for him 
volume after volume that his work might 
be entirely complete. 


In a work published in 1909 in Ger- 
many by a scholar named Wilhelm 
Creizenach, we find in the preface to the 
fourth volume, which is devoted to the 
English drama in the age of Shake- 
speare, the following gracious and lovely 
acknowledgment : 


Auch diesmal ist es mir eine angenehme 
Pflicht, den Bibliotheksvorstanden und -Beam- 
ten fiir ihre wohlwollende Unterstiitzung zu 
danken. . . . Zu den auswartigen Bibliotheken, 
deren Hilfsbereitschaft ich in Anspruch nahm, 
ist jetzt auch das Britische Museum hinzuge- 
kommen; die leider allzu kurze Zeit, die ich 
in dieser wunvergleichlichen Schatzkammer 
zubringen durfte, wird mir stets in schéner 
Errinerung bleiben. Fiir gefallige Auskunft 
iiber manche bibliothekarische Fragen, die 
ich hier nicht beantworten konnte, bin ich 
den Herren. . . zu Dank verpflichtet. 


® Ibid. 
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This expression is far removed from 
any indication that at least one important 
scholar considers the librarian a sort of 
“glorified janitor.” An incomparable 
treasure room which should remain to 
him a beautiful memory—does this feel- 
ing not find its reflection in our own 
minds? So libraries and librarians have 
their modest recognition, tho the color- 
ful blurb of the novel be lacking for the 
time being, and no bright lights across 
the front of the movie palace announce 
it to the world. The preface reading 
habit is not an extravagant one, and it 
does have its own unexpected lovely 
rewards. 


Dispensing Literary 
Ammunition 


(Continued from page 132) 
tioning attitude, their unwillingness to be 
satisfied with things as they are.’ 


Dr. Mitchell goes on to say many more 
unpleasant home truths in the same ad- 
mirable style, but enough, we think, has 
been already said of the question. The 
point is merely this. Not only have con- 
ditions within the past few years so far 
changed the economic and social status 
of the average American community that 
the reader of the year of grace 1934 is a 
total stranger to the carefree reader of 
the palmy days of 1928, but there is also 
every likelihood that still more alarming 
changes may yet follow before the de- 
pression is entirely over. And just as 
the mind of the reader has changed, 
even so must change the mind of the 
librarian who supplies him his reading 
matter. The younger generation, if 
given proper leeway and encouragement, 
may find a way of helping the older 
librarians to face the new conditions 
creditably both as regards past experi- 
ence and future demand; but in order 
that whatever confronts us may be faced 
with courage and understanding, the 
differences of age and what passes for 
experience must be forgotten to give 
room to common aims and ideals of 
service. 








The Training of Children’s Librarians’ 


6 lew Professional Training Committee of 
the A. L. A. Section on Library Work 
with Children was instructed at the New 
Orleans meeting to continue the study of the 
college preparation and professional training 
of children’s librarians. The questionnaire 
approved at that meeting was sent to 700 
children’s librarians and to 75 supervisors of 
work with children. The replies were re- 
ceived from 413 persons—353 children’s li- 
brarians, 50 supervisors and 10 library school 
instructors—and have been summarized by 
Marion Horton. 

The Committee recommends that the study 
be published in a professional journal. A di- 
gest of the findings follows: 


I. College preparation of children’s libra- 
rians 

Three tables, presenting the opinions of 
children’s librarians, supervisors and library 
school instructors, show a high correlation in 
regard to the desirable college preparation 
of children’s librarians. The college course 
should be as broad as possible. A major in 
literature, sociology or child psychology is 
recommended, and all of these subjects should 
be studied as thoroly as possible. At least 
one modern language should be studied, and 
at first one science, preferably more. The 
appreciation of art and music is essential 
and other courses in these subjects are desir- 
able. World literature, comparative religion 
and mythology, folk-lore, education, eco- 
nomics, and the speech arts should be studied. 
Survey or orientation courses are useful, 
since the best preparation for children’s li- 
brarian is interest in a wide range of sub- 
jects, with intensive knowledge of as many 
as possible. 


II. Professional training. 

The three statistical tables summarizing the 
opinions of the three groups show a high 
correlation in regard to the professional 
training of children’s librarians. No subject 
taught in library schools is without value, and 
the chief difficulty is to find time for all the 
topics which should be included. A two year 
course, allowing specialization and providing 
for observation and practical work in the sec- 
ond year, is desirable. Even in a one year 
course, some specialization is possible. The 
chief emphasis should be laid on a knowl- 
edge of books, the adaptation of technical 
theory to actual problems in children’s rooms 
and methods of bringing books and readers 
together. More stress should be placed on 


the study of books for adolescents and meth 
ods of work with young people. The study 
of adult books and of the organization of 
the library as a whole should not be neglected. 
Preliminary experience and field work are 
valuable. 


III. Problems in library work with chil- 

dren. 

The children’s librarians and the super 
visors reported that library school training 
gives adequate preparation for meeting tech- 
nical problems. Ability to meet administra- 
tive problems increases with experience, altho 
training can help to prepare for such prob- 
lems. Suggesting books suitable for differ- 
ent ages—books for pre-school children, slow 
or gifted children, and adolescents—directing 
the staff, writing newspaper publicity, giving 
book talks to children and adults, arranging 
exhibits and suggesting material to teachers, 
are the problems for which library school 
training failed to prepare. 


IV. Time allotment. 

Three statistical tables summarize the opin- 
ions of the three groups in regard to the time 
allotted to the different courses in library 
schools. On the whole, the apportionment of 
time was considered adequate, altho many 
persons thought that the time allowed for 
children’s literature and book selection was 
too small. Both children’s librarians and 
supervisors suggested changes in the content 
of courses rather than in the amount of time 
allotted to each subject. In book selection, 
for example, greater emphasis on books for 
adolescents is desirable. In the cataloging 
and classification courses, illustrative exam- 
ples may be chosen from children’s books. 
Reference problems may be based on the 
questions asked by teachers and children in 
connection with their daily work. 

The number of persons who think that al! 
library school subjects could be learned more 
easily after experience indicates the desir- 
ability of preliminary experience or field work 
during the course. 


V. Conclusion. 

The children’s librarian has need of a 
broad general education, sound professional 
training and a strong personality. No virtue, 
no grace of manner, no technical skill, no 
item of information, no knowledge based on 
thoro study can be considered useless, since 
the scope of the children’s librarian’s work 
has no limits. 


_ "A digest of the survey on the training of children’s librarians which was made by the Professional! 
Training Committee of the A.L.A. Section of Work with Children. 
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The Book Preview 


— for November 1934 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Builetin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


STANDARD catalog for public 
ed. by M. E. Sears, and others. 
basis Wilson (Ready) 

016 Bibliography—Best books 
A new edition in one volume of this anno- 
tated catalog, which includes about 11,600 non- 
fiction volumes. Every title included in previous 
editions has been reconsidered as to present-day 


libraries, 1934, 
1925p Service 


usefulness and out-of-date titles and book on 
out-of-date subjects have been dropped and 
new works added. A very useful feature is 


the 600 page analytical index which is a com- 
bination in one alphabet of the various indexes 
in the previous sections and their Supplements. 


BENNETT, WILMA. Occupations and voca- 
tional guidance: a source list of pamphiet 
material. 74p mimeo. $1.25 Wilson (Ready) 

016.37142 Occupations—Bibliography. Pro- 
fession, Choice of—Bibliography 
This list will reveal sources of many valuable 
booklets and pamphlets in its field. Publishing 
agencies are listed in alphabetical order, with 
description and list of publications under each, 
and a separate subject index will provide 
access to material. 


TOSER, MARIE A. Library manual: a study- 
work manual for high school freshmen and 
sophomores. 86p pa 75c; 10 or more copies 
in one order 35c ea postpaid Wilson (Ready) 

020.7 Library science 
Nine lessons on the use of books and the 
library for the beginning high school student. 

With each copy is included an envelope con- 

taining quizzes on the nine chapters, and a 

final examination paper. The Teachers’ Key 

(25c; 1 copy free with 10 or more orders of the 


Manual) contains the correct answers to the 
questions. 
100 PHILOSOPHY 
BELL, ERIC TEMPLE. Search for truth. 
279p $3 Williams & Wilkins (Ready) 
153 Thought and thinking. Truth 
A survey of the development of straight 


thinking, showing the four landmarks, the first 
in Egypt 6,000 years ago, the fourth only yes- 
terday, 1930. Follows the thread of straight 
thinking, shows what straight thinking is, and 
the morass we get into by muddy thinking. 
Written with entire freedom from _ technical- 
ities, in a breezy style with many humorous 
passages. The author is professor of mathe- 
matics at California Institute of Technology. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HEATON, HERBERT. British way to re- 
covery: plans and policies in Great Britain, 
Australia, and Canada. 192p $2 Univ. of Min- 
nesota press (Nov. 19) 

330.942 Great Britain—Economic policy 
A British economist, professor in an American 
university, makes thought-provoking compari- 
sons between British and American new deals. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 





fascism 
430p $3 


Bolshevism, 
state. 


PARMELEE, MAURICE. J 
and the _ liberal-democratic 
Wiley (Nov. 8) 

335 Bolshevism. Fascism. Democracy 
A fascinating, objective evaluation of the 
merits, limitations and ultimate aims of these 
three social movements dominating the world 
scene today. 


RICHMOND, SIR HERBERT WILLIAM. Sea 
power in the modern world. 323p $3 Reynal & 
Hitchcock (Nov. 7) 

359 Sea power 

The author explains what sea power now 
means to the various mercantile nations, de- 
pendent on trade routes for their very life. He 
makes a shrewd analysis of what the various 
powers really need sea-power for, and con- 
cludes with considered opinions as to what 
could or should be done by international agree- 
ments on naval matters. Through his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the whole world situation, 
and his long service in the British Navy, he is 
able to make a solid and permanent contribu- 
tion to the question of international naval 
policy. 

JOHNSON, ALVIN W. Legal status of church- 
state relationships in the United States: 
with special reference to the public schools. 
328p $3 Univ. of Minnesota press (Ready) 

377.1 Bible in the schools. Religious edu- 
cation—United States. Church and state 
—United States. Sunday legislation—United 
States 
Covers legislation and court decisions in all 
states; also has a section on “Sunday’’ laws. 


HARTSOUGH, MILDRED LUCILE. From canoe 
to steel barge on the Upper Mississippi. 336p 
il $3.50 Univ. of Minnesota press (Nov. 30) 


386.30973 Mississippi River—Navigation 
A complete history of the development of 
Upper Mississippi River traffic. 


400 PHILOLOGY 


MAWSON, CHRISTOPHER ORLANDO SYL- 


VESTER. Ween a of foreign terms. 352p 
$2 Crowell (Nov. 15) 
423 English language—Foreign words and 
phrases 


In commerce, law, music, the fine arts, cui- 
sine, etc., foreign terms abound. Present-day 
literature is rich in such words and phrases. 
Dr. Mawson, editor of Roget’s International 
Thesaurus, here gives us another worth-while 
reference book. It contains words and phrases 
from more than fifty languages, many of which 
are to be found in no other American reference 


books. 
500 SCIENCE 


HUMPHREYS, WILLIAM JACKSON. Weather 
proverbs and paradoxes. 2d ed about 175p $2 
Williams & Wilkins (Nov. 1) 


551.5 Weather-lore. Weather forecasting 


A new edition of a work first published in 
1923. A book that really explains the weather, 
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and enables one to become weather-wise, able 
to read the signs in the skies and predict the 
weather for the ensuing few hours—a very 
necessary supplement to bureau reports which 
the forecaster himself makes use of. Pleasantly 
told, in non-technical language for the general 
reader. The author is meteorological physicist 


of the U. S. Wéather Bureau. 





600 USEFUL ARTS 


PACKER, C. EDWARD and AHLERS, J. A. 
Automobile service shop management. 160p i! 
$1.50 American technical society (Ready) 

629.2 Automobiles. Garages 
A book for service shop owners, managers, 
and mechanics. All phases of service manage- 
ment are fully explained, from the selection 
of a location, financing, advertising, training 
of employes to the actual service work on cars. 

Written by two men who have had years of 

nee me ewe and who know just what 
nowledge is essential to the building and 

maintaining of a profitable service shop busi- 
ness. 


GAILLARD, JOHN. 
its principles and application. 
paid Wilson (Ready) 

658.516 Standardization 
Deals with standardization in all its various 
phases including an historical introduction to 
the subject. A special chapter is devoted to 
standardization in the automobile industry. 


Industrial standardization: 
129p $2 post- 


700 FINE ARTS 


HUNT, WILLIAM LANIER. Southern garden; 
a study course for garden clubs. ist ser. 
58p 50c (to North Carolina clubs 25c) Univ. 
of North Carolina press (Ready) 

716 Gardening 
The first in a series of study outlines for 
members of garden clubs who are interested 
in gardening for practical purposes. 


800 LITERATURE 


SMART SET (periodical). ‘Smart set” an- 
thology, ed. by Burton Rascoe, in collabora- 
tion with Groff Conklin. about 700p $3.50 
Reynal & Hitchcock (Nov. 14) 


808.8 Literature—Collections 


For the first time, this anthology gathers 
the best of The Smart Set into book form. 
More than a hundred famous American and 
continental authors are included in its pages 
—such authors as Sinclair Lewis, Amy Lowell, 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, George Moore, 
Eugene O'Neill, James Stephens, Theodore 
Dreiser, and John Reed appear beside Arthur 
Schnitzler, August Strindberg, Nicolai An- 
dreyev, Joseph Conrad, Aldous Huxley, W. B. 
Yeats, and scores of other literary luminaries. 


MONTAIGNE, MICHEL EYQUEM de. Essays; 
tr. and ed. by Jacob Zeitlin. v 1 500p $3.75 
Knopf (Ready) 

844 


Professor Zeitlin has prepared a translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays that, while based on 
the Cotton-Hazlitt text, is a completely fresh 
and independent one, annotated especially for 
American readers. Elaborate notes make ac- 
cessible the latest results of European and 
American scholarship. The — of the text 
has been so designed as to enable the reader 
to distinguish at a glance the three successive 
stages in the composition of the essays. There 
is an introduction by Professor Zeitlin of over 
80 pages, which includes a discussion of Mon- 
taigne’s work as well as a sketch of his life. 
This is the first of three volumes and it con- 
tains fifty-seven of the essays. 
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900 HISTORY 


DORSEY, GEORGE AMOS. Man’s own show: 
> ata caeeies. 977p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (Nov. 


901 Civilization 


A reprint of Man’s Own Show: Civilization, 
published in 1931. (See BRD 1931) 


CAMBRIDGE modern history, planned by the 
late Lord Acton, ed. by Sir A. W. Ward, 
and others. 13v $32 the set Macmillan (Ready) 


909 History, Modern 


Reprint. This great work, now made avail- 
able to a wide circle of readers in an inex- 
pensive edition, is accepted the world over as 
the leading authoritative reference work for 
modern history, providing an unbiased account 
of the litical, social and cultural history of 
the civilized world from the Renaissance down 
to modern times. The editors obtained the 
services of scholars from America and all over 
pes as well as from Great Britain, in order 
to achieve the expert opinion and writing neces- 
sary for a work of such authority. This reis- 
sued edition contains the full text and index of 
each volume, the ee and the Atlas 

) 


being omitted. (See S.C.P. 
BEALS, CARLETON. Fire on the Andes. 
350p il $3 Lippincott (Nov. 8) 
918.5 Peru 
Peru, that amazingly rich country in our 


hemisphere where flourished the oldest and 
greatest civilization in the world, is the subject 
of Carleton Beals’ latest book. What Mr. Beals 
did for Mexico in Mexican Maze, he does for 
Peru in Fire on the Andes, 


BARROWS, JOHN R. Ubet. 225p $2 The Cax- 
ton Printers, itd. (Nov. 1) 
978.6 Ubet, Montana—History 
The story of Ubet, the most important stage 
in Montana Territory, founded by the author's 
father. The product of a brilliant and scholarly 
mind, analyzing with humor and subtlety but 


without affectation an important phase of 
early Western culture. 
BIOGRAPHY 


EWEN, DAVID, ed. Composers of today. 
$4.00 (to libraries $3.75) Wilson (Nov.)) 


927.8 Musicians 


A comprehensive biographical and critical 
guide to 200 of the foremost modern composers 
of all nations with illustrations of each. Bib- 
liographies of written and recorded works. 
Critical estimates by more than 100 leading 
modern critics. 


LUDWIG, EMIL. Lincoln; tr. from the Ger- 
man by Eden and Cedar Paul. 505p $1 Blue 
ribbon bks. (Nov. 15) 

B or 92 Lincoln, Abraham 


A reprint of the brilliant European biog- 
rapher’s interpretation of the best known 
American character, first published in 1930. 
(See BRD 1930) 


WHO'S who in America; a biographical dic- 
tionary of notable living men and women 
of the United States. v 18, 1934-35. Ed. by 
A. N. Marquis. 275p $8.75 Marquis (Ready) 

920.073 United States—Biography 
The current edition of this excellent and in- 
dispensable reference work is the peak achieve- 
ment of thirty-five years of continuous picking 
and culling from the population of the United 

States to find the outstanding notables. One 

out of every 3900 of the population of the 

United States is included in this new edition. 

Over 3,000 entirely new sketches have been 

added bringing the total number of sketches 

up to 31,081. 


(Continued on p. 186d) 
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Correction for 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


The Yale University Press has called at- 
tention to the fact that the Benjamin Frank- 
lin edition of the Chronicles of America 
series in 26 volumes, described on page 317 
of the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, is priced at $87.50 instead of $187.50 
as incorrectly stated. 


The Mayfair Agency, 51 East 33d Street, 
New York, will be glad to send to librarians 
free upon request a copy of The Periodical 
Handbook for 1935 which answers the ques- 
tions most commonly asked about leading 
periodicals, including information about title 
pages and indexing. 


After so long a period of retrenchment 
in the publishing of children’s books it is 
pleasing to note the announcement of the 
establishment of a Juvenile Department by 
Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The first book of the new department is The 
Pink Book of Verse, an anthology of ancient 
and modern verse from Hey-diddle-diddle to 
Walter de la Mare. A unique feature of 
this book is that it is not only printed from 
sans serif type especially designed for chil- 
dren but also large type is used in the fore- 
part of the book for the youngest readers 
gradually diminishing in size to normal book 
type in the concluding pages. 


A plan to increase the distribution of new 
books has been announced by New Books,Inc., 
under the sponsorship of Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas, Inc. Mr. Haas, one of 
the founders and for five years president of 
the Book of the Month Club, is president of 
New Books, Inc. 

Under the New Books plan, fifteen books 
a year will be sent to subscribers at a total 
cost of $14.25, or 95c a copy. The directors 
of New Books believe the plan of distribu- 
tion at low prices will benefit authors, book- 
sellers, librarians and readers, now prevented 
by economic conditions from buying all the 
new books they would like to own. Trade 
editions of books mailed out by New Books, 
Inc. in slightly larger format, will be sold 
as usual thru book stores. 

Mr. Haas explained further that books 
chosen for subscribers of New Books, Inc. 
would not be limited to Smith & Haas pub- 
lications but that volumes released to them 
by other publishers would be eligible for se- 
lection as well. 


Since 1916 the University of North Caro- 
lina has been offering reading courses as 
librarians, and 


guides for women’s clubs, 





These were formerly issued as 

University Extension Bulletins, and are now 

being continued as Library Extension Pub- 

lications, under the auspices of the Univer- 

sity me The number now in press, The 
ar 


students. 


Southern den, by William L. Hunt, is in- 
tended especially for amateur gardeners and 
garden clubs, and contains bibliographies of 
both garden books and magazine articles. 
These courses, on art, music, travel, biog- 
raphy, history, the drama, and books in vari- 
ous fields of literature, are prepared by mem- 
bers of the University faculty, Library staff, 
and other experts in their subjects 


Studies are published each year continuing 
the series Adventures in Reading, based on 
about thirty of the best current books, and 
Other People’s Lives, dealing with recent 
biographies. These series are usually pre- 
pared by Mrs. Richmond P. Bond, Assistant 
Editor of the University of North Carolina 
Press, and Miss Cornelia S. Love, Order 
Librarian. Each study consists of about fif- 
teen chapters, with introductory notes by the 
editor, subjects for study, special references, 
additional references, and full bibliographies. 
For information about subscribing to these 
studies, see the advertisement in the front 
part of this Wilson Bulletin. 


The Technical Library of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, M. S. Goff, Librarian, offers the fol- 
lowing duplicates of bound books and peri- 
odicals free to libraries willing to pay trans- 
portation costs for the material requested. 


Agricultural index. 1928, 1929 

Arkwright. The ABC of Technocracy. 1933 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Vols. 
36,37, 1917,1918 

Arms and the man, Vol. ste 1919- 1920 

Brookings Institute. The of the N.R.A. 1933 

Chemical engineering catalog. 1928 

Clark on contracts. 1894 

Drug and chemical markets guide book. 1930 

Drug markets catalog. 1931 

Hotel red book. 1927 

International military digest. 1917 

Koller. Utilization of waste products. 1915 

Mechanical catalog (A.S.M.E.) 1930-1931 

Metal statistics. 1932, 1933 

National industrial conference board 


Changes in the cost of living July 1914-November 
1921 

Changes in the cost of living July 1914-March 1922 

Changes in the cost of living July 1914-November 
1922 

Cost of living in the U.S. 1914-1926 

Consolidation of railroads in the U.S. 1923 

Cost of government in the U.S. 1926 

Cost of living. Anthracite region 1922 

Fiscal problem in Delaware 1927 

Fiscal problem in Illinois 1927 

Fiscal problem in Massachusetts 1931 

Growth of works councils in the U.S. 1925 

Industrial progress and regulstery legislation 1927 

Immigration problem in the U.S. 1923 

International labor organization 1922 

Mergers and the law 1929 

Physician in industry 1922 

Present railroad situation 1923 
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Proposals for changes in the Federal Revenue Act 
1924 
Fregesnis for changes in Federal Income Tax 1924 
Public regularization of competitive practices 1925 
Railroad wages and working rules 1922 
Social adequacy of foreign nationals in the U.S. 
1924 
Soldiers bonus 1923 
Tax burdens and exemptions 1923 
Tax burdens 192 
Tax problem in West Virginia 1925 
Tax problem in Wisconsin 1924 
Unemployment problem 1921 
Wages and hours in American industry 1925 
Wages and hours in anthracite mining 1922 
Wages and employment of railroad workers 1924 
Wages and hours in American industry 1914-1921 
Weights & measures in the U.S. 1926 
Work of international labor organization 1928 
New York Insurance report. 1931 
Prancke. Cynamid. 1913 
Rugg. Calvin Coolidge—Memorial address. 1933 


U.S. Agriculture yearbook. 1930 
Army register 1929-1931 
Commerce. Statistical abstract 1928, 1931 
Trade promotion series. 94, Great 
Britain 
Commerce yearbook. 1931 
Census, Official register 1931, 1932 
Congress. Congressional directory June 1933, 
January 1933, January 1034 
: Stock ownership in railroads, 1931 
Mines Bur. Minerals yearbook 1932-1933 
or. & Dom. Commerce & Navigation 1930 
Naval observatory. American Ephemeris. 1931 
National museum 1927-1932 
Weed. Mines handbook. vol. 26. 1925 
Western Union telegraph code. n.d. 
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Army ordinance. Jl. 1933- Machinical engineering. 

Jl. 1934 Ag. 1932. Ag.,O. 1933 
Automotive industries. Ja., F., Mr. 1934 

Je. 2, 9, 16, 1934 Metal industry. Ja.-F 
Black & White (Houzh- Ap., Je. 1934 

ton Co.) 10931 Mining and metallurgy 
Business week. Ja.-Je. Ji., Ag., S. 1933 Ja., 

1934. J.-D. 1933 F. 1934 
Catalyst. 1933-34 Mens labor review. 
Chemical abstracts. 1933 Ja.-My. 1934 

r.-N. National petroleum news. 

Chemical markets. 1932- Ja.-F. 1934 

34 (incomplete) National sphere. 1933 
Chemistry t industry. Nation’s business. J!.-D 

Ja.-F. 1931. 1932 1933. Ja.-Je. 1034 
Combustion. Ja.-My. 1932 Oil & gas journal. 1932 
Commercial standards. Oil, Paint & Drug re 

1932 porter. 1932-34 (incom- 
Concrete. 1929, 1930, plete) : 

1931 (incomplete) Paint, oil & chemical re- 
Drugs, oils, paints. Jl.- view. Ja.-Je 1934. 1933 

D. 10933. Ja.-Jl. 1934 (incomplete) 
Economist. 1933 Paper trade journal. Ja 
Editor & publisher. Ja.- e€. 1934 

Je. 1933 Personnel. F.-My. 1934 
Electric refrigeration 1933 

news. Ja., 7. 1934 Plastic products. Ja.-Je 
Experiment station rec- 1934 

ord. Jl., Ag., S. 1933. Rock products. 1932 

Index 67 & H. Library bulle 
Factory management & tin. 1932, 1933 

maintenance. Mr. 1934 Sales management. Ja.- 
Forbes. Ja.-Je. 1932 Je. 1934 
Ice & refrigeration. Jl., Science. Ja.-Je. 1934 (in 

Ag., D. 1933. F.-Ap complete) 

1934 Scientific American. J] 
Imperial chem. industries. . 1932. i 1934 

1933- doi: 1934 Spectator. l 1932-D 
Index (Stockholm Swe- 1933 

den) 1932 Time. Ja. 1932-D. 1933 
Industrial & engineering Timberman. Ja.-Je. 1933 
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chemistry. 1933, 1934- u. BB vor & & 
Analytic. 1933, 1934. Comm. Bur. World 
News. Ja.-Je. 1933, trade notes 1934 
1934 U. S. Golf Assn. Green 
Industrial transmission. Committee. 1924-32 


1930-31 U. S. Govt. advertiser 
Inland printer. Jl.-D. Ja.-D. 1932 
1931. 1932 U. S. News. Ja.-Je. 1934 
Insurance field. Ja.-Je. 1933 (incomplete) 
1933. Jl-D. 1932 U. S. Standards Bur. 
Iron Age. Je.-D. 1931. ournal of Research. 
1932 (incomplete) e.-S. 1931 
Machinery. 1931-33 (in- Weekly underwriter. JL.- 
complete) D. 1932. Ja.-D 1933 
Management review. 1933, Wilmington chamber of 
1934 commerce. 1932, 1933 
Manufacturing record. Wilson bulletin. Jl.-D 
1931-32 1931 
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Periodicals 
Administration. 1923 American metal market. 
Agricultural situation. Ji.-D. 1933 (incom- 
1931! ; plete) 
American architect. 1931. American paint journal. 
+» Mr. 1932 JL-D 193 (incom- 
American builder & plete). Ja-je. 1934 
building age. 1930-33 American printer. J.-D. 
(odd numbers) 1931 
American dyestuff re- A.S.M.E. News. 1931-32 
Porter. 1933-34 (In- A.S.S.T. Review. 1930-32 
complete) Analyst. 1919-22, vols. 
American fertilizer. 1932. 44, 45, 46, 47 
Ja.Je. 1934 Annals. Mr., My. 1934 
American glass review. Architectural record. 
Ja.-Je. 1934 y 1932-33 (incomplete) 
American machinist. Ja... Architecture. 1931-33 (in- 
Ji. 1932 complete) 
FICTION 
CLARKE, J. CALVITT. Melissa. (Arcadia 


house publications) $2 Godwin (Nov. 15) 

A romance of a Southern mountain girl who 
had only a pair of overalls and a faded dress, 
and of a blueblood whose proverbial golden 
spoon was studded with diamonds. Melissa 
is one of those characters of fiction who will 
be well loved. 


DERN, PEGGY. Love in the springtime. (Ar- 
cadia house publications) $2 Godwin (Nov. 23) 


The story of a gay and frivolous débutante, 
who finds peace and happiness and a soul she 


never knew she possessed in a quiet island 

village. 

GIRLING, ZO&. If this be error, by Martin 
Hare, pseud. $2 Harper (Nov. 1 


A charming and witty story of continental 
life, the scene of which is Paris and a manor 
house in Poland. 


KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA. Gallybird. $2.50 Har- 

per (Nov. 8) 

The story of Sir Gervase Alard’s strange 
marriage and how love brought peace to his 
unquiet heart, told against the vivid background 
of 17th century England. (See Living Authors) 





ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS. Captain Cau- 
tion. 326p $2.50 Doubleday, Doran (Nov. 7) 
Kenneth Roberts is the author of Arundel, 

Rabble in Arms, and The Lively Lady. Cap- 

tain Caution covers a hitherto unknown phase 

of American participation in the War of 1812. 

It is a rare combination of high literary qual- 

ity, rapid action, keen humor, skillful char- 

acter drawing, and historical accuracy—a com- 
bination that is inducing universities and the 
best preparatory schools to turn to Kenneth 

Roberts’ books for a vivid understanding of 

history. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BkI—Booklist 


HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 


cCc—Children’s Catalog 


Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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The Roving Eye 





Ammunition for Whom? 


N an article in this issue entitled “Dis- 

pensing Literary Ammunition,” 
Arthur Berthold performs a valuable 
service by elucidating the Fascist con- 
ception of the public librarian as an offi- 
cial of the state, committed to the propa- 
gation of its ruling political philosophy. 
I cannot follow him, however, in the 
cool detachment with which he regards 
the possibility—no, the likelihood—that 
“our former conception of the public 
library” (as “neutral ground . . . where 
all schools of opinion meet and mingle”) 
must give way, in the emergence of 
totalitarian states, to “a somewhat more 
realistic” attitude. To say that “what 
most people seem to need is not so much 
a free hand to indulge in whatever may 
take their fancy, but rather sympathetic 
and intelligent guidance along lines best 
calculated to profit them” is to make a 
very naive or a very subtle assumption. 
The real question is—who is to do the 
calculating? Before the librarian sur- 
renders his classic (tho sometimes illu- 
sory) position of “entire liberality and 
absolute impartiality’—and there is no 
point in denying that if the state in a 
crisis of government, should demand it, 
he would have to comply, or lose, at the 
least, his job—before, I say, the abdica- 
tion is made with patriotic gladness, it 
behooves the librarian to study and 
attempt to understand the forces at work 
in modern society, and learn how to 
separate the friends from the enemies of 
life, in order that truth and the clean 
heart and human dignity may not perish 
from the earth. If (to paraphrase Spof- 
ford’s eloquent metaphor) it should be- 
come mecessary for the librarian to 
furnish out of the intellectual arsenal 
under his charge all the weapons to one 
side in any conflict of opinion, let him 
at least know into whose hands the guns 
are delivered. 


*Not italicized in the original. 





Friends of the Library 


There came to my desk, when I had 
just finished writing the preceding para- 
graph, a letter with an attached clipping. 
The clipping is from an article on 
“Friends of the Library” in the Bulletin 
of the American Library Association for 
October, p. 800-1, and bears the sub- 
caption ‘Foreign Gifts.” It reads: 

Another distinctive feature of the Denver 
University plan is the method used to create 
interest among the groups representing other 


countries. Joe Hare, secretary of the Friends 
of the Library organization, says of this 
effort: 


In the case of the German, French, Span- 
ish, and Italian groups, we asked the consuls 
representing those countries to be chairmen of 
their respective groups, and their energetic 
cooperation has been most satisfactory. 

For example, the Italian consul supplied us 
with a list of many Italians in the city who 
read their literature in the original or in 
translation. He invited the executives of the 
Friends of the Library to the several Italian 
clubs in the city where we described our plan 
to collect a good library of Italian literature. 
In this and in similar ways, we met most of 
the Italians in the city. 


Then we had an Italian party at the library, 
to which we invited all the Italians. We 
showed a film supplied by the Italian govern- 
ment, and had addresses on the “Italian 
Renaissance,” “Dante,” etc. The consul de- 
scribed our need for Italian books, and the 
service which such books could be to Italian 
students of the university, and to laymen of 
the city to whom the books would also be 
accessible and urged the group to collect as 
many books as possible. 

Subsequently the Italian citizens presented 
individually two or three hundred volumes. 
An Italian club gave the complete works of 
Pirandello and the Italian government pre- 
sented two hundred and fifty volumes of the 
Italian classics. Recently the Italian govern- 
ment promised that if we would form an 
Italian Study Club, at which papers on liter- 
ary, political *, philosophical, and other sub- 
jects would be given by members, the govern- 
ment would send an additional three hundred 
volumes to the library. This club was formed 
three months ago and meets regularly once a 
month. Its membership of seventy is a good 
nucleus for the larger Italian group of the 
Friends of the Library, of about 150 members. 
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The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a clipping from the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin for October which seems to me im- 
portant enough to be discussed thoroly. I 
feel that the tactics used by the Friends of 
the Library of the Denver University are very 
good methods for spreading Fascist propa- 
ganda in this country. No matter how inno- 
cent the intentions of the original group, this 
would inevitably be the result, as could easily 
be shown: 


1. The consul was asked to be chairman of 
the group. Coming from a Fascist country, 
or at least being its accredited representative, 
the assumption must be that he is a Fascist 
or else very favorably inclined towards the 
Fascists. 


2. The consul introduced the library group 
to Italian clubs. Again the assumption must 
be that the clubs were either openly or 
secretly Fascist, otherwise the consul would 
not be on good terms with them. 


3. The Italian government, a Fascist dic- 
tatorship be it remembered, considered this 
opening wedge into the sympathies of the 
students and citizens of Denver so important 
that it sent a film and presented books to the 
library. 


4. The Italian government gave a reward 
for the formation of a club in which political 
as well as other subjects were to be studied. 
If they were to be studied from a point of 
view opposed to Fascism, the Italian govern- 
ment would not be so ready to cooperate. 

Many other important aspects of these 
seemingly politically innocent moves could be 
pointed out. I do not wish to linger on this 
matter. I wish to protest vigorously and 
bitterly against the use of American colleges 
and libraries for the furtherance of Fascist 
propaganda. It seems to me to be not only 
unethical, but suicidal. On the word of 
Mussolini himself, the Fascists don’t care a 
great deal about education and culture. 
Mussolini was only recently quoted in the 
papers as saying that “we must furnish the 
brains of the Italian people less sumptuously 
in order to build up their characters better.” 
The purposes of Fascism and the purposes of 
libraries are completely opposed to each other. 
The victory of Fascism means the destruction 
of education and knowledge, the attempt to 
hold back civilization in order to preserve the 
present economic order. The purpose of 
libraries is to spread knowledge, to further 
education and to advance civilization. If the 
present economic order stands in the way of 
progress, then naturally the very existence of 
libraries is a menace to it. That is why all 
librarians must by their very nature be anti- 
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Fascists. I should like to hear from other 
librarians on this subject of Fascism, as well 
as on the question of aiding Fascist propa- 
ganda in such ways as Denver University has 
engaged in. 
EstHER PAUL LONDON 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


All of us are familiar with the type of 
mind that counters, without seeming to 
realize the diabolical paradox, ‘This is a 
controversial subject, so let’s keep quiet 
about it.” The same kind of person may 
be heard to say, “I’m in favor of free 
speech, but now’s no time to be talking 
against the government.” A controver- 
sial subject, by its very nature, demands 
that it should be spoken about. There is 
no other way of clarifying the issues; of 
arriving, or helping others to arrive, at 
honest conclusions. I do not hesitate, 
therefore, when the occasion demands, 
to let diplomacy go hang and speak my 
mind plainly. At the same time the 
columns of “The Roving Eye” are open 
to correspondence, however sharply. it 
may dissent from my own opinions, 
which I do not regard as infallible. 

Miss London’s appeal for further dis- 
cussion is seconded. Do you agree with 
her that the formation of nationalistic 
library groups, with political leanings 
and in contact with foreign governments, 
is a dangerous proceeding? I should 
like particularly to hear from Mr. Mal- 
colm G. Wyer, librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, whose devotion to the 
cause of American librarianship is, of 
course, beyond question. 


A Bad Spot 


One of our readers protests vigorously 
against my remarks on movie censorship 
in the September Bulletin. I believe it 
only fair to quote his letter, which does 
not flatter me or my intentions. 


Dear Sir: 

Your publication of the article, “Marching 
Against Hollywood,” under the caption, “The 
Roving Eye,” in the Wilson Bulletin for 
September 1934 was unfortunate in the light 
of the decent-minded readers it must have 
offended. 

It offends because behind its veil of cyni- 
cism and sarcasm it mis-represents so com- 
pletely the true purpose and nature of the 


(Continued on last page) 


























A Sheaf of Greetings on Our Twentieth Anniversary 


ArtHuR E. Bostwick, Librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library: “Many periodicals are read- 
able but not valuable; others are valuable but 
not readable. The Wilson Bulletin has always 
been both readable and valuable. Long life 
to it!” 


“Tue CuHicaco Pusiic Liprary offers its 
cordial congratulations on the occasion of 
your twentieth birthday. You have outgrown 
the phase of devotion alone to ‘The H. W. 
Wilson Company publications and their uses 
in library service,’ and have become a pro- 
fessional journal of practical value to libra- 
rians at large. You offer a forum for the 
discussion of suggestive problems, your biblio- 
graphical lists and biographies of authors are 
helpful, and now The Book Preview gives 
earlier and fuller descriptive information of 
forthcoming books than is to be found in 
selection elsewhere. You are popular with all 
our staff, but the branch librarians read you 
from cover to cover, finding always new ideas 
for exhibits, contests, etc., and source mate- 
rial for publicity. Long may you flourish!” 


CuHarRLes H. Compron, President, American 
Library Association: “I am glad to extend 
my congratulations upon the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Wilson Bulletin. It has proved 
itself of much practical value to librarians and 
I hope it will live and prosper and increase in 
usefulness in the years to come.” 


FRANK L. TOLMAN, Director, Library Ex- 
tension Division, New York State Education 
Department: “It goes without saying that the 
Wilson Bulletin is the first and chief friend 
and counselor of small libraries. It is free, 
so all can afford it. It is not technical. All 
can understand it. It is practical. All can 
use and appreciate such aids as The Standard 
Catalog Monthly. It is human and stimu- 
lating, appealing to the young librarian, the 
school librarian, and all other librarians by 
suggesting Short Cuts, solving Problems, and 
noting essential aids to good administration.” 


Lora Croucnu, President of South Dakota 
Library Association: “I sometimes wonder 
what the present day library would do with- 
out The Wilson Company’s services. At li- 
brary school our reference instructor said that 
when you found an index that gave just 
exactly what a librarian wanted in just 
exactly the form that that same librarian 
wanted it in, you could be pretty sure it was 
a Wilson publication. I think the same or 
more can be said of the Wilson Bulletin. 
For the small library it is a lifesaver. Too 


many of our library publications are aimed 
for the larger library, but the Wilson Bulletin 
remembers that there are small libraries—the 
size of mine—as well as larger ones. I use 
sO many parts of it that it is hard to say 
which I appreciate most. However, I will say 
that I like the new preview of books very 
much indeed. All of our staff members want 
it the minute it arrives and would not miss a 
single copy of it. For the South Dakota 
Library Association, I want to wish your 
magazine many, many more birthday anniver- 
saries.” 


Wititie W. WELCH, State Supervisor of 
Public School Libraries, Alabama: “Alabama 
school librarians wish to send their word of 
congratulation to the publishers of Wilson 
Bulletin for their twenty years of excellent 
service. One of my first questions on a 
supervisory visit to a school library is, ‘Do 
you receive the Wilson Bulletin?’ More often 
than not, the reply is an exclamation, ‘Oh yes, 


see how used it is!’ We find its contents 
thoroly interesting, most informative, and 
absolutely indispensable.” 

LinpA A. EASTMAN, Librarian, Cleveland 


Public Library: “Hearty congratulations on 
the twentieth anniversary of the Wilson Bul- 
letin. As one of the many library aids which 
The H. W. Wilson Company has developed, 
and which have contributed so greatly to the 
efficient service in our libraries, it has long 
proved its worth. Each issue of the Bulletin 
is eagerly read by many of us for new ideas 


and stimulating suggestions. May it long 
continue !” 
Georce B. Urttey, Librarian, The New- 


berry Library, Chicago: “I am a pretty con- 
stant reader of the Wilson Bulletin and wish 
to congratulate your organization on the com- 
pletion of its second decade. You are un- 
questionably printing from month to month 
much material that is not only interesting but 


useful and valuable to librarians. Our best 
wishes to you.” 
Mitton J. FerGcuson, Chief Librarian, 


Brooklyn Public Library: “May I offer my 
congratulations to The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany on twenty years of growing success in 
the publication of the Wilson Bulletin. Few 
instances are known to me of a commercial 
periodical which has so completely identified 
itself with the interest of the profession which 
caused its beginning. Librarians today would 
scarcely want to keep house without the Bul- 
letin. I hope, therefore, that as years go by 
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this magazine will be able to maintain the 
high standards of efficiency and usefulness we 
have all grown to expect of it.” 


Irma A. Watts, Reference Librarian, Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau, Pennsylvania: “It 
gives me great pleasure to send my heartiest 
congratulations to the Wilson Bulletin on its 
twentieth anniversary. The publication an- 
swered a long felt need, since it supplies 
information that would not have been as 
easily accessible if the Bulletin were not in 
existence. I particularly enjoy the sketches 
of the present day writers, which seem to me 
a most important and valuable feature. I 
was amazed to learn that it circulates in so 
many countries! With best wishes for its 
continued success and development.” 


ANNE M. Boyp, Assistant Professor of 
Library Science, University of Illinois Library 
School: “The opportunity to express our 
gratitude for the Wilson Bulletin on its twen- 
tieth birthday is truly appreciated by library 
school instructors. No other professional 
journal has quite filled the need for current 
practical teaching material as has the Wilson 
Bulletin. Thru its pages, teachers and stud- 
ents have been kept in touch with the new 
methods and devices being tried out in pro- 
gressive libraries, especially in the smaller 
ones; they have been stimulated by the fresh 
new ideas for improving library service force- 
fully voiced by the younger, less known li- 
brary workers. The exchange of ideas in the 
school library field alone has made the Bulle- 
tin of inestimable value. Its attractive format 
and good clear type make it a joy to read. 
May it flourish forever!” 


MARGUERITE NEsBIT, President of Nebraska 
Library Association: “Congratulations to Wil- 
son Bulletin’s twenty years. Congratulations 
to The H. W. Wilson Company upon their 
big contribution to the library profession. 
May they have many more bigger and better 
years. Blessed be the day when the Wilson 
Bulletin arrives in our library.” 


Jesse CUNNINGHAM, Librarian, Cossitt Li- 
brary, Memphis, Tennessee: “I am happy to 
congratulate you on the twentieth anniversary 
of the Wilson Bulletin. This means that you 
will be qualified to vote at the next presiden- 
tial election. Among our staff, I think the 
Bulletin is the most widely read of library 
periodicals.” 


Eart N. MANCHEsTER, President of Ohio 
Library Association: “Heartiest congratula- 
tions to the Wilson Bulletin on its twentieth 
birthday. Such a continuous record of excel- 
lent service is an achievement of which any 
journal may be proud. Here’s to the next 
twenty-year cumulative period.” 
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Mary Peacock Doucias, North Carolina 
State Director of School Libraries: “With 
the beginning of each month we look forward 
to the next issue of the Wilson Bulletin, and 
as soon as it comes in, it has to be thumbed 
immediately. Afterwards it is thoroly read 
and digested and then it serves as a continua! 
reference. I hope the Wilson Bulletin will 
continue to come each month, because it is a 
file to which we can refer when reliable 
advice is needed.” 


ELIZABETH EveRETT WILSON, Head of Cata- 
log Department, Cincinnati Public Library: “1 
have seen the Wilson Bulletin grow up to be 
a real professional journal from a modest 
but always dignified pamphlet. From the 
beginning the editing was reliable, and the 
announcements accurate. You have nothing 
to apologize for, and much to be proud of 
The Bulletin has been a real credit to you.” 


MALtcotm G. Wyer, Librarian, University of 
Denver Library: “The Wilson Bulletin has 
developed from a trade journal into a maga- 
zine which is full of professional items of 
importance and interest to all library workers. 
In our library several copies are required to 
meet the demands of the library staff. I 
congratulate you on your anniversary which 
you are celebrating this month.” 


RALPH Muwn, Director, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh: “Because it is serious but not 
highbrow, thoroly practical yet inspirational, 
and because it appeals fully as much to the 
young assistant as to her chief, the Wilson 
Bulletin occupies a unique place among library 
publications. Ten times each year we men- 
tally acknowledge our indebtedness to The 
Wilson Company. We are glad of this oppor- 
tunity to express our appreciation publicly.” 


MARGARET MANN, Associate Professor of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, De- 
partment of Library Science: “I read the 
Bulletin every month and I am always in- 
terested in what the young people of the pro- 
fession are saying and thinking. It seems to 
me that you have been very successful in 
giving an opportunity to young librarians to 
express themselves. The high standards 
which have been set by librarians have never 
been lowered by anything which H. W. Wil- 
son has issued and surely we are much in- 
debted to him for giving us valuable reference 
aids prepared with a bibliographical accuracy 
which is beyond criticism.” 


L. A. Younc, President, The Quebec Li- 
brary Association: “The Wilson Bulletin is 
read with keen interest by Canadian librarians, 
as the problems discussed in it are similar to 
those with which we are confronted every 
day. The biographical sketches of popular 
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Quotes: An Interview With Burton Stevenson 


6 leon announcement four years ago that 
Burton Stevenson had begun the prepara- 
tion of a new dictionary of quotations was 
read with especial interest by the library 
world, not only because Mr. Stevenson has 
himself been one of the country’s best-known 
librarians for more than three decades, but 
also. because of the wide usefulness of his 
other compilations, notably his famous Home 
Book of Verse, which has been an indispens- 
able tool in every reference room for more 
than twenty years. It was realized that such 
a book, built from the ground up on American 
lines, paying especial attention to modern 
American writers and to American subjects, 
would be extremely valuable and would save 
reference librarians long hours of research. 
Consequently from all over the country came 
expressions of interest and offers of coopera- 
tion. 


Mr. Stevenson has availed himself of these 
offers in the fullest degree. In tracking down 
Emerson’s famous “mouse-trap” quotation, he 
was assisted by the Library of Congress, the 
Oakland (Cal.) Public Library, the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, the Bancroft Library of 
the University of California, and the Califor- 
nia State Library, all of which searched the 
files of the San Francisco and Oakland 
papers in their possession, covering the period 
in April and May, 1870, when Emerson de- 
livered five lectures in San Francisco and one 
in Oakland. More than a page of the book 
is devoted to this single quotation and to its 
derivatives. 

For the running down of American political 
phrases, Mr. Stevenson turned to Mr. H. H. B. 
Meyer, director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress; and to 
Mr. Frederick W. Ashley, Chief Assistant 
Librarian, he is indebted for assistance in 
clearing up many an abstruse problem. Miss 
Marilla W. Freeman, librarian of the main 
library of the Cleveland Public Library, was 
also most generous and helpful, as were 
dozens of others thruout the country. 

“The preparation of a book like this was a 
good deal more than a one-man job,” said 
Mr. Stevenson, when asked to review the 
tremendous task of selecting over 71,000 quo- 
tations, getting them on cards, verifying them, 
and running them to their source. “So I was 
delighted by the offers of assistance which 
poured in as soon as the book was announced 
—and pleased, too, of course, by the interest 
in it. Miss Hazel Felleman, editor of the 
Queries and Answers page in the New York 
Times Book Review, and Miss Dorothea 
Clapp, editor of the Notes and Queries de- 





BURTON STEVENSON 


partment in the Boston Transcript, both threw 
their departments open to me, with the result 
that I received literally hundreds of replies to 
queries concerning abstruse quotations. Miss 
Amy Loveman, of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Miss Irita van Doren, of the book 
section of the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. 
Sidney Williams, literary editor of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and Miss Alice H. Nason, 
poetry editor of the Boston Globe, were also 
most generous with space for my letters, and 
F. P. A. in his column in the Herald-Tribune, 
did yeoman service. It may be nteresting to 
note,” Mr. Stevenson added, “that in checking 
up F.P.A.’s quatrain on the Kabotschniks of 
Boston, in So Much Velvet, I discovered an 
error in his own book which he had never 
discovered himself. This, of course, was not 
remarkable, for he wrote me that he had 
never looked inside the book since it was 
published. 

“It was he who gave me a pointer about the 
epigram concerning the Grand Canyon as a 
receptacle for safety razor blades, and who 
sent out an S.O.S. for the author of that 
phrase—in response to which the author him- 
self, Mr. Ross W. Lynn, sent in an account 
of the episode. Miss Nora E. Cordingly, 
librarian of the Roosevelt House Library and 
Museum, checked the Roosevelt quotations 
and supplied some very valuable comment 
upon their origin. Miss Antoinette Kaufman, 
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secretary of the Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, performed a similar service for the 
quotations from the work of Henry George. 


“The two most famous solvers of puzzles 
propounded in the Times Book Review are 
Miss Louella D. Everett, of Boston, and Miss 
Mary E. Burt, of Fall River, Mass. Both of 
them went thru their files for me and sent 
me a great quantity of the most valuable 
material, as did also Miss D. E. McCutcheon, 
of the University of South Carolina. Major 
E. N. McClellan, historian of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, made a special investigation of 
the authenticity of the Rabelaisian phrase 
hurled at his men by a Marine sergeant during 
the attack on Belleau Wood, in June, 1918, 
and dug up the author. Mr. A. S. Salley, 
secretary of the Historical Commission of 
South Carolina, contributed an illuminating 
letter upon what the Governor of North 
Carolina really said to the Governor of South 
Carolina. Christopher Morley, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Don 
Marquis, and scores of other writers lent a 
helping hand in tracing down or correcting 
quotations from their books, and Charles 
Evans Hughes, Paul Claudel, Henry van 
Dyke, George W. Wickersham, and many 
others, repudiated sayings which had been 
attributed to them—sometimes with consider- 
able heat. I could go on like this indefinitely 
—but all I want to show is how valuable this 
cooperation has been.” 

“What do you consider the outstanding 
merit of the book?” Mr. Stevenson was 
asked. 


“Aside from its inclusiveness, I think its 
great merit is its system of classification,” he 
replied. “The great problem in a book such 
as this is to make all the quotations instantly 
available, and I spent a lot of thought on it. 
There are only two possible systems of 
arrangement,—by author, or by subject. Of 
the four principal existing compilations, two 
use the one system and two the other, but to 
my mind the arrangement by subject is by 
far the better. When the average person 
consults a book of quotations, what he is 
looking for is quotations on a certain subject, 
not by a certain author, and so there is a 
great advantage in grouping all the quotations 
on a subject together. The poems in the 
Home Book of Verse are grouped in that 
way, and I have always been convinced that 
this is the secret of the success of that book. 

“I have followed the same system in the 
Home Book of Quotations, but have carried 
it very much further, for the quotations are 
grouped not only by subject, but by shade of 
subject, so that, under Life, for example, the 
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quotations are grouped which describe life as 
a battle, a bubble, a disease, a dream, a game, 
an inn, an isthmus, a play, a tale, a voyage, 
and so on. Also, familiar phrases are traced 
back to their beginnings, with dates to indi- 
cate priority of authorship. One quotation 
suggests the next, and the result is, quite 
often, a sort of deadly parallel, for and 
against a subject—marriage, women, thrift— 
which will, I think, be found not only ex- 
tremely interesting, but very amusing. And 
anyone looking for quotations by a certain 
author will find them listed in the Index of 
Authors. 

“I have tried to make the book amusing as 
well as interesting, and so have included not 
only the lighter sayings of the older poets, 
which most compilers have considered rather 
beneath their dignity, but also famous modern 
japes by such authors as Samuel Hoffenstein, 
Dorothy Parker, and Ogden Nash. But don’t 
get the impression that it is not a serious 
work. I am sure the classics have never been 
so carefully or so thoroly represented. In this 
I have had the assistance of a number of 
classicists, among them Dr. Edward Capps, of 
Princeton, general editor of the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, a complete set of which has been 
on my shelves since the beginning of the 
work, so that every classical quotation could 
be verified. In every case, the original 
language is also given, so that the student can 
see for himself just what words the author 
actually used.” 

It may be added that the book is equipped 
with an index-concordance with sixty thousand 
entries, all of which Mr. Stevenson made 
himself, realizing that the success of the book 
depended upon a perfect index and that no 
one could dissect the quotations as well as 
he. He is glad, of course, that the task is 
done. It will appear in book form in mid- 
November. 


BOOKSELLERS’ GUIDE 


The Baker & Taylor Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, have just issued a new 
and completely revised edition of Booksellers’ 
Guide to Staple Stock, a classified, expertly 
indexed catalog of the 5000 books having the 
most constant bookstore sale. As it is in- 
tended to “answer immediately over 80% of 
the inquiries which come to booksellers in the 
course of the day’s work” it should be of 
value to the Order Departments and else- 


where in libraries. The price is 25c postpaid. 








Christmas Customs Around the World 


Supplement to “Christmas Around the World,” Wilson Bulletin, 
November 1933 


Compiled by Dorothy Omwake Russell * 
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“THE ART OF READING”: A DISPLAY PLANNED FOR LIBRARIES 


HE above display, featuring “The Art of 

Reading,” is one arranged by Matilde 
Kelly, in charge of exhibits at the Hild 
Regional Branch Library, Chicago. Each 
month during the coming year Wilson Bulle- 
tin will feature an exhibit by Miss Kelly, the 
subject of the display to be one of the follow- 
ing chosen by the A.L.A. Publicity Committee 
for nation-wide emphasis during 1934-35 “to 
focus public attention on reading as a vital 
factor in successful living” : 


November: The Art of Reading, and the 
Use of the Library 

December: Growing up with Books 

January: Budgeting One’s Income 

February: Handicraft and Other Hobbies 

March: Developing a Personal Philosophy 

April: Gardening 

May: Aids for Parents and Home-makers 
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June: College on Nothing a Year 

July: Good Health and How to Keep It 

August: The World in Which We Live 

September: Adventures in the Arts 

October: Community, State, National and 
International Issues 


In connection with the committee’s experi- 
ment,- Elizabeth M. Smith, chairman of the 
committee, has commented: 

“The public has become nationally aware of 
the fact that unemployment has increased the 
use of libraries and that library budgets have 
been tragically reduced; two subjects stressed 
from coast to coast in library publicity. 

“An experiment is now suggested to see if 
by concerted effort of librarians thruout the 
country the library’s relation to ‘the good life’ 
may be more widely recognized.” 

Discussion or study groups, demonstrations, 








- 4 aed 
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newspaper feature stories, reading lists, ex- 
hibits, posters, and, above all, cooperative 
undertakings with community organizations 
which will demonstrably increase the library’s 
essential services to men and women occupied 
with the problems or pleasures suggested in 
the list of subjects to be stressed, are recom- 
mended by the committee to carry out the 
plan. 

The October issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
noted specific ways in which this experiment 
could be furthered by individual librarians. 
Library Journal is publishing monthly read- 
ing lists on the same subjects on which Wilson 
Bulletin is featuring displays. Use some of 
these aids, work with librarians elsewhere to 
carry out the experiment and send word to 
the chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, of successful pub- 
licity and its results. 

To duplicate the above display, observe the 
following: 

Color scheme: Pale green, black and silver. 

Detail: Compo board given a coat of light 
green poster color. 

Small figures are done with a black charcoal 
pencil (charcoal will wash off with poster 
color.) 

Slats are two inches wide and are painted 
silver. They are nailed to compo board from 
back. 

Letters are one cent apiece at Woolworth’s. 
The purchase of an assortment of these letters 
is recommended as they lend themselves to 
innummerable uses in the library. The letters 
are painted black with a silver stripe. 

Remarks: If compo board is new it should 
be given one or two coats of flat white paint 
before poster color is applied. The flat paint 
waterproofs the board so that the poster color 
may easily be washed off. 

The poster color should be applied in long, 
sweeping strokes with a wide flat brush. 

If desired, the small charcoal drawings may 
be omitted. Just about the same effect is 
achieved. 


Cost of display: 


Compo board (3 cents a square foot) $ .36 
(The same board can be used over 
and over again) 


Eh 50. 3268 e A cay en peep as cris ond 15 
Poster color (% a $ .25 a jar) ...... .13 
SE EE «oc cst B ES Ube 4s 0% 006s on Kane 10 

$ .74 


Boxes, small plants, etc., are not counted in 
cost as it is presumed that they may be 
already in library. If they are not, the boxes 
can be made at small cost by a local carpenter 
or even by a janitor. Hild library has two sets 
of four boxes, size 9” x9” x9”, 20” x9” x9", 
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30” x9” x9” and 40’ x9”x9Q". All boxes are 
open at one end and all but the smallest are 
divided in half by a shelf. Inside, the boxes 
are painted silver; outside, they are black, 
with a narrow silver stripe running around 
the open edges. 

Actual cost of the display is smaller than 
indicated as everything in the display (with 
the exception of the poster color) may be 
used again. 


Voted Permanent Support 


A one mill tax has been voted by the state 
legislature in South Carolina for the support 
of the Richland County Library, the first 
Rosenwald experiment in county library serv- 
ice to be placed on a permanent basis with 
public support, according to word received by 
the American Library Association. 

Initial action of the newly appointed county 
library board was to restore some of the cuts 
which had been in effect in library salaries. 

Five years ago the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
launched a program of aid to libraries in the 
south, having for its purpose the development 
of county libraries which would serve all ele- 
ments of the population—rural and urban, 
Negro and white. 

To receive a grant a county had to pledge 
enough local support to bring the total annual 
library budget to at least 50 cents per capita, 
including Rosenwald aid. Money from the 
fund and that raised by the county which the 
Rosenwald Fund matched, had to be used 
entirely for service, that is, books, salaries, 
etc., but not for buildings. The county pro- 
vided suitable library quarters and coordinated 
public library facilities of the county under 
one head, a trained librarian, according to the 
Rosenwald plan. 

The usual scale of matching was $1 from 
the fund for $1 from local sources for each 
of the first two years; $1 from the fund for 
$2 from local sources for the third and fourth 
years; $1 from the fund for $4 from local 
sources for the fifth year. Local money to 
match aid from the fund had to be “new 
money,” that’is, funds over and above the 
library’s budget at the time negotiations with 
the fund began. After the fifth year the local 
community was to assume responsibility for 
the entire support with the moral obligation 
to maintain the service on as high a plane as 
existed during the period of demonstration. 
Because of economic conditions the five year 
experiments have been in most cases adjusted 
to a seven year period. 

Counties which have received grants under 
these terms include: 


Walker county, Ala. 


Webster parish, La. 
Coahoma county, Miss. 
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Davidson county, N.C. 
Mecklenburg county, N.C. 
Charleston county, S.C. 
Richland county, S.C. 
Hamilton county, Tenn. 
Knox county, Tenn. 
Shelby county, Tenn. 
Jefferson county, Tex. 


Reading among rural people in the “Rosen- 
wald counties” increased nearly 200 per cent 
in the first two years following the establish- 
ment of the experimental service. Among 
Negroes the increase in reading was well over 
300 per cent. More than 250,000 people were 
offered reasonably adequate public library 
service for the first time. At the request of the 
Rosenwald Fund the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago is now engaged 
in evaluating the results of the experiments 
and expects to report on them within the next 
year. 

Lists for Children 


Children’s lists sponsored by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the A.L.A. Section 
for Library Work wits Children will again 
be sold from a central headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, following an experiment which has 
worked successfully during the past year. 

Orders, accompanied by a check or money 
order, should be addressed to the Book Evalu- 
ation Committee, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The titles of the lists now available are: 


And that’s how and why, for the ask-at- 
home questions of the four to eight year old 
child, 1934 

Books for the pre-school child, revised, 1933 

Men, machines, and the world of today, 
1932 

Romance and adventure for girls and boys 
in their early teens, 1930 

Stories of American life, revised, 1933 

Prices for the lists are: single copy, $.10; 


10, $.75; 15, $1; 25, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $4; 
200, $6; 300, $7.50; and 500, $10. 


Readable Pamphlets 


A list of Readable pamphlets on subjects of 
general interest, selected by the readers’ ad- 
visers’ office of the Cleveland Public Library, 
is being distributed in mimeographed form by 
the A.L.A. Board on the Library and Adult 
Education. The list is similar in the topics it 
covers, in its scheme of evaluating difficulty 
of wording, and in its general purpose to 
Books of general interest for today’s readers, 
compiled by Doris Hoit. The A.L.A. Sul 
committee on Readable Books hopes to find 
means of continuing this project of listing 
and evaluating readable pamphlets. 

A limited number of copies is available at 
A.L.A. Headquarters for five cents each (in 
stamps) to cover mailing costs. 





At the Sign of the 


(Continued from page 129) 


Tommy stamps his foot and whines: I 
don’t want to. 

Lady Chilton: Tommy! (Whispers) Say 
it, love, and you shall have a sweet 
at home. 

Tommy: We-e-ll. (Advances, bows to 
his mother, to Dr. Johnson and to 
Newbery and declaims:) 

We don’t read Chaucer or his tales 

Of Pilgrims sad or merry, 

But while imbibing pills for ills 

We read those of Newbery. (Bows 
to Newbery.) 


“Bible and Sun” 


Take a pill for this, a pill for that, 

Three pills before retiring, 

And on your way to Paradise 

Take pills before expiring! (More 
bows. ) 


Lady Chilton: There! Was that not 
prettily done? And what do you 
think of their performance, Dr. John- 
son? 

Johnson (patting Tommy on the head) : 
Madam, my emotions overwhelm me. 
I can but draw the curtain upon them 


CURTAIN. 
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The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Ethel M. Feagley 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 


lems and the recording of their opinions. 


Address all communications intended 


for this department to Miss Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City. 





HE new editor speaks for the first time 

in this issue of the Wilson Bulletin with 
a very guilty conscience, indeed. For instead 
of assuming her responsibilities with the 
September number, as a good editor should, 
she went gaily off to England for a belated 
holiday, leaving the brunt of the work on the 
shoulders of Miss Mildred Batchelder. That 
the burden was carried easily and efficiently 
those of you who read last month’s columns 
will heartily agree. But now comes the diffi- 
culty of tearing one’s thoughts from the 
green lanes of Shropshire, where a handful of 
days brought to new life scenes from Mary 
Webb’s precious novels, and the necessity of 
changing the delightful English tempo for the 
rush and hurry of a busy library year. Crisp 
October weather will help to dispel these 
clouds of reminiscence and contributions from 
fellow librarians will soon place us on a for- 
ward looking path. As a final item in this 
inventory of perplexities there looms the 
impossible task of replacing Miss Mary Bacon. 
It can’t be done! But with her help, already 
graciously offered, and with the assistance of 
Miss Batchelder and Miss Velma R. Shaffer 
who are to work with the editor as a Pub- 
licity Committee we hope to follow her 
splendid example. Remember, however, that 
this is your page and we depend upon you 
school librarians to furnish us with the mate- 
rial which will enable us to make this the 
helpful page it has always been in the past. 


Contest news begins with the report of a 
state-wide school library publicity program 
sponsored by the School Library Department 
of the Alabama Education Association. The 
September issue of the Alabama School Jour- 
nal published the suggested program and 
schools thruout the state will be carrying it 
forward. Miss Willie Welch has her publicity 
plans off to a flying start. 


Contestants! Here’s an idea! For that 
news of your publicity schemes which you 


are going to send in, why not address six 
envelopes to the editor of this department. 
Then, on the twentieth of each month, from 
now until April, enclose in one of them an 
account of the publicity news you have had 
during that past month. Just think how 
much the carbon copies of those monthly 
letters will help you when you write your 
final report which is due May 1, 1934. Don’t 
you know about the contest? Do read again 
the October issue of the Wilson Bulletin, for 
it is announced there. 


POETRY BROADSIDES 


Some very attractive Poetry Broadsides 
have been designed and executed by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Each sheet is 17x22 inches in size and the 
paper, composition, and type are pleasing to 
the eye. They make delightful bulletin board 
posters for the library and should prove use- 
ful to classroom teachers as well. Why not 
buy a few of them for your Book Week 
celebration? 

They may be ordered direct from Miss Elsa 
L. Berke, Enoch Pratt Free Library, for 10 
cents each, plus postage and packing. Be- 
cause of the expense of packing, the Enoch 
Pratt Library sells no less than five broad- 
sides at a time. In addition to 27 cents post- 
age for a package of five, there is a charge 
of 19 cents to cover packing, making the total 


cost of five broadsides 96 cents. Here is a 
list of the titles which are now available: 
tr. On first looking into John Keats 


Chapman’s Homer 


2. She walks in beauty George Gordon Byron 
3- Foreign lands Robert Louis Stevenson 
4. Composed upon West- William Wordsworth 

minster Bridge 

The rainbow . William _ Wordsworth 

5. Work—A song of tri- Angela Morgan 

umph 
6. Columbus Joaquin Miller 
7. To a water fowl William Cullen Bryant 
8. Annabel Lee Edgar Allen Poe 
9. The chambered nauti- Oliver Wendell Holmes 


lus 


. Abou Ben Adhem 
II. 


Afton Water 


Leigh Hunt 
Robert Burns 
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12. Under the greenwood William Shakespeare 


tree 
13. “I wandered lonely as William Wordsworth 
a cloud” 
14. Mending wall 
15. Ode on a Grecian urn 
16. A wet sheet and a 


Robert Frost 
ohn Keats 
lan Cunningham 


flowing sea ier: . 
17. The wind Christina Rossetti 
The lamb William Blake 
18. The night has a thous- Francis Bourdillon 
and eyes 
19. The owl and the pussy- Edward Lear 
cat 


Ben Jonson 

Frances Clarke 

Ben Jonson 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
William Cullen Bryant 
Thomas Gray 


20. Hymn to Diana 

21. Who calls? 

22. To Celia 

23. Kubla Khan 

24. Thanatopsis 

25. Elegy written in a 
country churchyard 

26. The hens 

27. The swing. Where go 
the boats 

28. The mocking bird 

The brown thrush 
29. The world 
30. Sweet and low 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


Frank L. Stanton 
Lucy rcom 

Richard Realf 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 


The September issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
contained a list of the officers of the School 
Libraries Section. We should also know 
what school librarians are working on various 
committees under the direction of Miss Helen 
Carpenter, chairman of the School Libraries 
Committee. Here is the list of the members 
of the School Libraries Committee and the 
chairmen of the standing committees which 
Miss Carpenter announces for the current 


year, 1934-1935. 


AMERICAN LiprRAry ASSOCIATION 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Helen S. Carpenter, chairman, Office of Supt. of 
School Libraries, 215 E. 41 St., N.Y.C. 
Mary Armstrong Ayres, Children’s & School 

L., Oak Park, 

Jessie E. Boyd, Lib’n, Fremont H.S., Oakland, Calif. 

Althea M. Currin, Lib’n, Glenville H.S. Br. P.L., 
Cleveland, 

Margaret V. Girdner, Lib’n, Galileo H.S., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Helen M. Harris, Dir., Work with Schools, Lawson 
McGhee Lib’y, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Anna Clark Kennedy, Sup. School Libraries, State 
Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 

Helen B. Lewis, Lib’n, Bd. of Education Br. P.L., 
Cleveland, 

Lestag, i Minkel, Lib’n, Central Sr. H.S., Trenton, 


Lib’n, 


Maud Minster, Lib’n, Senior H.S., Altoona, Pa. 

Martha Manier Parks, Director, H.S. Libraries, 

State Dept. of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

Charlotte E. Smith, Lib’n, Harrison Technical 
Br. P.L., Chicago, Ill. 


H.S. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Chairman, Alice R. Brooks. 

Rural School Libraries Committee—Chairman, Mrs. 
Mary Peacock Douglas. 

Professional Training Committee—Chairman, Dorothy 


Curtis. 
Book Appraisal Committee—Chairman, Mabel Wil- 
liams. 
School Libra Yearbook Committee—Chairman, 


Helen E. Farr. 


Publicity Committee—Chairman, Ethel M. Feagley. 
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Good Social Science Teaching Must 
Have Real School Library 


School librarians as well as teachers of the 
social studies will be interested to note that 
the school library receives attention from the 
American Historical Association in its recent 
report, Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. In 
the chapter dealing with the topic, Materials 
of Instruction, this statement is made: “The 
program of social science instruction, besides 
including bodies of knowledge and thought, 
should introduce the younger generation to 
sources for new and current materials and to 
methods of inquiry, scrutiny, criticism, au- 
thentication, and verification. Knowledge of 
such sources and ability to use such methods 
should constitute one of the major aims of 
all social science instruction.” Later in the 
same chapter a well-equipped library is listed 
as one of the indispensable aids of instruction 
and the inadequacy of most school libraries is 
noted and regretted. In order to meet the 
demands of the program outlined by the 
Commission, library equipment for the social 
sciences must receive greater appropriations; 
at present they are smaller than the amounts 
devoted to the purchase of typewriters, con- 
struction of buildings, or to the development 
of a winning football team. 

In the discussion of the qualifications of 
the teacher of the social sciences attention is 
directed to the teacher’s use of library mate- 
rials and the plea is made for “the organ- 
ization of seminars in which teachers may re- 
ceive rigorous training in those methods of 
research, bibliographical operations, analysis, 
verification, synthesis, and criticism indispens- 
able to the advancement of learning and effec- 
tive instruction.” There is food for thought 
here for the librarian and the teacher and we 
urge both groups to examine this small vol- 
ume which was published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in the summer of 1934. 


Meeting of the School Libraries Section of 
the New York Library Association, 
September 27, 1934 


The School Libraries Section of the New 
York Library Association held a very inter- 
esting meeting during the week of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual conference at Lake Mohonk, 
N.Y. There were two main speakers, Harry 
J. Linton, director of secondary education, 
Schenectady, N.Y., who spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of the School Library to Supervised 
Study” and John Colbourn, Principal of the 
Junior Senior High School, Garden City, 
N.Y., whose subject was “What a Principal 
Expects from a School Library and What a 
Principal Can Do to Improve Service.” 
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Mr. Linton explained that the concept of 
directed learning is made up of the problem 
approach, the stimulation of interest, and a 
leading to some further activity. It tries to 
develop new skills in learning, to improve 
reading skills, to develop an independent pur- 
poseful attack, to improve habits of study, 
and to teach tools of reference. The library 
fits into this program, for children must use 
the library to find their reference materials, 
choose among them, and use what they find 
with skill. They must also be able to bring 
back what they find to the classroom and this 
involves note-taking and reorganization of 
materials. 

The school librarian must keep in touch 
with the teachers so that her library may be 
dynamic by having the materials which the 
teachers need. The librarian should know 
how to develop reading and study skills, even 
tho this is not definitely a library job. Read- 
ing must be taught somewhere and often the 
librarian’s opportunity to use suggestion is the 
best method. The librarian must be a crusa- 
der, ready to step into the breach where 
needed, vitally alert, tactful, ready with subtle 
suggestion. She must have a friendly attitude 
toward the teachers, must establish good feel- 
ing and cooperation. She must herself under- 
stand teaching procedures and must tactfully 
and casually help teachers who do not know 
how to use the library. Mr. Linton concluded 
by stating that the library is the most import- 
ant part of the school, its pulsating center, 
and the inspiration of the pupils by supplying 
the opportunity to learn to work independ- 
ently. 

Mr. Colbourn described the school library 
as the living room of the school, the true 
center of its activities. The responsibility of 
administration and supervision is the princi- 
pal’s and therefore he must realize the true 
importance of its work, try to make it 
cooperative not a separate organization, and 
make its valuable material available to every 
member of the school. He should require an 
organized library, an enriched curriculum; he 
should plan the library program so that library 
instruction in the use of books can be given; 
he should provide for informational reading 
and the direction of leisure. 

The principal expects from the librarian the 
following skills and qualities: thoro pro- 
fessional training and scholarship; knowledge 
of books and understanding of children; 
knowledge of teaching methods and of the 
curriculum; ability to organize the library; 
power of creating interest of the teachers; 
sympathetic help in the direction of study; 
encouragement of free reading; willingness to 
keep the library open before school and for a 
period after school. Teachers, too, must con- 
tribute by knowing the books in their subjects 
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and those available in the school library; 
teaching pupils to use the library; informing 
the librarian in advance of their needs; plan- 
ning assignments definitely; and cooperating 
with the librarian. 

The principal must coordinate and unify all 
these contributions. He needs a sympathetic 
interest and understanding of the library. He 
should recognize the value of the librarian as 
a member of the faculty and should make her 
status known by having her present at faculty 
meetings and giving her a place on school 
programs. The principal should create a tra- 
dition to center about the library emphasizing 
its cooperative value in the scheme of educa- 
tion. 

This meeting was followed by a Joint 
Session of the School and Children’s Libra- 
rians devoted to the subject “The Author’s 
Approach to Young People’s Reading.” Miss 
Jeanette Eaton, author of Daughter of the 
Seine, Young Lafayette, etc., spoke first on 
“Writing for the Youngest Adults.” She 
spoke charmingly and interestingly about her 
experiences while writing her biographies for 
young people, how she actually goes to the 
very place where her hero or heroine lives, 
settles down and lives there to get close to 
the life of the people and to learn all that she 
can about their customs. She told many little 
anecdotes about her experiences and the inter- 
esting things that she was able to find out in 
this way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Vincent Benét read 
from their Book of Americans and told of 
some of their difficulties in finding pictures of 
all the characters written up in their witty 
little book. Mrs. Pearl Buck followed with a 
charming talk about the revolution in Chinese 
literature and the evolution of a _ simpler 
language for common use in books. 


After luncheon the delegates had an oppor- 
tunity to explore the beautiful hotel grounds 
and lake before leaving. 

Heten S. CARPENTER 
Librarian Assisting Supt. of Libraries 





DECEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz 
Werfel. Viking 
Literary Guild 
America and Alfred Stieglitz: a symposium. 
Doubleday, Doran 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older Boys—North After Seals, by Thames 
Williamson. Houghton Mifflin 
Older Girls—Ho Ming, Girl of New China, 
by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. Winston 
Intermediate—Dobry, by Monica Shannon. 
Viking 
Primary—A Day on Skates, by Hilda Van 
Stockum. Harper 
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A®* we predicted last month, our 

twentieth birthday has arrived. 
With it came a flood of greetings and 
congratulations from our friends, some 
of whose pretty flatteries you may have 
the pleasure of reading elsewhere in 
this magazine. Instead of doing any 
more reminiscing with pride or prophe- 
sying with hope, we shall attend strictly 
to the business at hand: namely, of 
turning out an issue that may not be 
an altogether superfluous or unwelcome 
addition to the stacks of printed matter 
on your desks. So... thank you for 
the kind words. And now—allons! 


MM 


Practice and Procedure, a new code 
of rules for employes of the Cincin- 
nati Public Library has just been pub- 
lished, reports Rena Reese, assistant to 
the librarian. She writes: 

For many years, there has been a code of 
practice which had served the staff as un- 
written laws but with the multiplication of 
branches and other agencies, new staff mem- 
bers to train and absorb, greatly increased 
work and the resulting complications, it was 
deemed wise and suitable to compile the 
existing regulations and to put them into con- 
crete and usable form. 

The purpose of the publication is to answer 
questions which arise, particularly in rela- 
tions between staff and public, to furnish 
young assistants with necessary information 
about the library in general, and to maintain 
uniformity of practice in widely separated 
agencies. 


Three years elapsed from the time of the 
appointment of the editorial committee and 
the actual publication of Practice and Pro- 
cedure. During that period, revision after 
revision was made and when off the press, it 
was as accurate and complete as possible and 
furnishes a basis for administrative procedure 
and policy. 
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at Random 


Probably every large library has its own 
code or at least its own opinions as to what 
a code should be and these will differ widely. 
After much careful thought and critical 
analysis, the one offered by Cincinnati seems 
to suit its particular needs. 

Changes are inevitable and will be made 
from time to time. In order to provide for 
these, printing is on the recto page only, 
thus leaving each verso for annotations in re- 
gard to changes and additions. This plan will 
serve until such future time when a new 
edition is necessary. 

No rule can be made for an emergency. 
If so, it would cease to be one and in such 
cases, only the good sense, courtesy, knowl- 
edge of the library, and proper spirit can 
save the situation. Furthermore, no printed 
page can breathe the loyalty and devotion of 
a staff and it is to its members that Cin- 
cinnati looks for a fine and understanding 
interpretation of its rules. 


MM 


A small boy at the Marion (S.C.) 
Public Library reported to the circulat- 
ing desk that “Father wants a book by 
Norris.” 

Mrs. Nellie C. Ellerbe, the librarian, 
asked whether The Second Wife would 
do. 

“Naw,” replied the youngster. “He 
ain’t finished with the first one yet.” 


Me Me 


The September issue of the Bulletin 
of the Libraries Association of New 
Zealand, issued at Christchurch, recom- 
mends three “reliable and inexpensive 
aids to book selection for libraries.” 
The recommended three are the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement, Li- 
brary Review, and your old friend Wil- 


son Bulletin. 
we we Mw 


PERIODICALS FOR THE SMALL 
LIBRARY 
To the Editor: 

We have expressed our appreciation of the 
Wilson Bulletin before, but we should like to 
restate it. It is a guiding hand in the dark 
very often, and we should be very willing to 
pay the subscription price for it. 
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THE PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND BOOKMOBILE 
A simple form of book automobile worked out by Nora Bateson for use in the Prince Edward 


Island library demonstration. 


meeting called by the A.L.A. Library Extension Board at the Montreal conference. 


Miss Bateson described this demonstration at the Canadian 


Her 


paper appeared in the A.L.A. Proceedings, September 1934, p. 633-7. 


Not long ago on the cover of one of our 
best professional journals this topic appeared, 
“Library Budgets and the Cost of Periodi- 
cals.” I turned eagerly to it, only to find that 
it discussed foreign periodicals and German 
ones in particular! I had hoped for a dis- 
cussion of those titles which are considered 
essential for small libraries with reduced 
budgets. Would it be possible for the Bulletin 
to have a discussion on that subject? Our 
library has only about $50.00 to $60.00 to 
spend on periodicals; the whole budget is only 
$3100, and we circulated 82,000 volumes last 
year. (These figures give some means of 
interpreting what we mean by “small libra- 
ries.”) Such a discussion might help others 


too. These next four months are the time 
for working over the periodical lists for 
renewal. 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Librarian 
Mitchell-Carnegie Public Li- 
brary 

Harrisburg, Illinois 


In reply to Miss Wiedemann, we are 
pleased to announce that in an early 
issue we shall publish an appraisal of 
the current periodicals in the high school 
library, by Hannah Logasa. This arti- 
cle will prove helpful to the small li- 
brary as well. Meanwhile, we can 
recommend Periodical Checklist for a 
Teachers College Library, by J. I. Cope- 


land (Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 25 cents). This is a 
reprint from the Peabody Journal of 
Education, July 1934: The recom- 
mended list of periodicals, based on 
actual holdings of the majority of teach- 
ers college libraries in America, is 
graded down to a $100 appropriation, 
and should prove generally useful, in 
spite of its limited intention. 


M 


AGAINST SCHOOL-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To the Editor: 

I notice on page five of the September issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin a recommendation as 
a means of economy to subscribe for maga- 
zines only for the school year. The agency 
making this recommendation apparently has 
overlooked the reference use of periodicals 
in the school library. 

This is a practice that I have been strug- 
gling with in Minnesota. The argument that 
I use with the school authorities is that cur- 
rent events are happening and valuable arti- 
cles are being written in the school vacation 
period and that it affects the efficiency of the 
reference collection. 

The study of the Readers’ Guide is a very 
important part of the instruction program. 
The students and teachers will find it very 
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awkward if the school library lacks summer 
issues. 
Harriet A. Woop 
Supervisor of School Libraries 
State of Minnesota 


MM 


One of the recipes for becoming a 
successful children’s author seems to be 
to raise a large family, according to 
information gleaned from The Junior 
Book of Authors, edited by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. This 
volume, containing about 275 photo- 
graphs and lives of writers and illus- 
trators for younger readers from Lewis 
Carroll and Louisa Alcott to the present 
day, is the third in the Wilson series 
of collective literary biographies, its 
predecessors being Living Authors and 
Authors Today and Yesterday. 

Of 173 contemporaries included in The 
Junior Book of Authors, ninety-four mention, 
in their autobiographical accounts, that they 
are married; sixty-one say that they have 
children. One of the most spirited autobiog- 
raphies is contributed by Laura E. Richards, 
author of almost seventy-five books of verse 
and prose, and still undismayed after eighty- 
five years on this planet. “Seven babies came; 
the songs bubbled and jingled,” is the way 
she explains her first writings for children. 

When Cornelia J. Cannon had written the 
first chapter of Peublo Boy, she gathered her 
five children around her and hopefully read 
it to them. At the finish there was silence for 
a moment. Then the eldest child observed 
firmly, “It's awful. No child would read 
beyond the first page.” Another of the brood 
advised sharply, “Make it snappy. Have an 
airplane and some railroad accidents.” Mrs. 
Cannon’s feeble protest that in 1540 there 
were neither airplanes nor railroads carried 
little weight. Only the youngest, seeing her 
mother’s downcast face, came to her defence, 
protesting, “I think it’s lovely. Of course it 
isn’t interesting, but you could say in the 
first chapter that it’s going to be interesting 
by and by.” 

Elsa Beskow, the Swedish author of Aunt 
Green, Aunt Brown and Aunt Lavender, 
also had five little critics in her home. And 
so did Charles J. Finger, Newbery Medal 
winner; N. C. Wyeth, the illustrator; and 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., author of Boy Scouts 
in the Wilderness. 

Many of the most famous books for boys 
and girls were inspired by the authors’ chil- 
dren. According to The Junior Book of Au- 
thors, Mary Mapes Dodge's two boys liked 
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her continuous bedtime story about a Dutch 
lad so well that she made it into Hans 
Brinker, or The Silver Skates. Strange to 
say, she had never been to Holland! Charles 
Kingsley got up from the breakfast table one 
morning and began The Water Babies for 
his youngest son’s instruction in nature. Davy 
and the Goblin was produced by Charles E. 
Carryl for the entertainment of his two 
youngsters. Kenneth Grahame wrote Jhe 
Wind in the Willows for his young son, 
known as “Mouse,” who died at twenty. 
Robert Louis Stevenson had no children of 
his own, but he wrote Treasure Island to 
please his step-son, who had asked him for 
a “good story.” Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Books grew out of verses and drawings 
made for the amusement of the children of 
Lord Derby while he worked on their estate 
making drawings of the birds. 


Me Me 


SHARP, HENRY A. The approach to li- 
brarianship. London. Grafton. 1934 


For the enlightenment of those who are 
thinking of preparing for library work, the 
Deputy Librarian of the Croydon, England, 
Public Libraries, who has also served as 
Examiner to the Library Association and 
to the University of London School of Li- 
brarianship, has written a brief handbook 
that sets forth the demands, the objectives, 
and the opportunities in librarianship. The 
general discussion is followed by a series of 
chapters specifically designed to help those 
preparing for the elementary examinations set 
by the Library Association. 

The treatment thruout is elementary, as- 
suming no previous acquaintance with library 
work; the point of view is particularly that 
of the English municipal and county public 
libraries. Mr. Sharp discusses helpfully the 
qualifications essential to success, emphasiz- 
ing especially the need for both educational 
and technical preparation, in addition to de- 
sirable personal qualities. 

While the book deals with English 
tice, which at a good many minor points 
differs from our own, it is clarifying and 
profitable reading for any prospective library 
worker. 

A graceful tribute to the function of the 
librarian as a preserver of culture and learn- 
ing is paid in an introduction by H. M. 
Tomlinson the distinguished novelist. 

ISL. 


prac- 
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BURTON, MARGARET, and VOSBURGH, 
MARION E. A bibliography of libra- 
rianship; classified and annotated guide 
to the library literature of the world 
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Martha E. Bonham 


SLOPERTON COTTAGE 


“Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard their soothing chime.” 


From Sloperton Cottage in northern Wiltshire, England, one can look across the valley and 


see the church spire at Bromham. 


It was the ringing of the bells in this church that inspired 


the writing of Thomas Moore’s well known song. To the present-day visitor one of the tales 


the bells tell is of Moore’s many happy years at Sloperton Cottage. 


The last thirty-five 


years of his life were spent in this Wiltshire home which is removed from the main roads 


and reached by delightful winding lanes. 
search of it often pass without seeing it. 


The house itself is so secluded that visitors in 
Moore’s diary which he kept during the greater 


part of his stay in Wiltshire gives a pleasant picture of his happy home life and the numerous 
visits with his friends. 


(excluding Slavonic and oriental lan- 
guages). 176p. London. Library Assn. 
This extensive bibliography of material of 
interest to library students and librarians on 
various phases of their profession, is the 
work of two students at the University of 
London School of Librarianship, one Eng- 
lish and one American. The compilers’ object 
has been primarily to provide a guide for 
reading for the library student “more ambi- 
tious than the herd,” but the work will also 
undoubtedly be very useful as a check-list 
for filling in gaps in professional libraries. 
The bibliography is an annotated, classi- 
fied list, the entries grouped under twelve 
divisions: Library history and description; 
Special libraries; Libraries for children; Li- 


brary practice; Library profession; Law; 
Architecture; Co-operation; Bibliography; 
The book; Palaeography and archives; Gen- 
eral bibliographies of librarianship. Certain 
classes of materials have been entirely omit- 
ted such as library reports, bulletins, and 
catalogs. In other classes certain limitations 
have been placed on the selection, particu- 
larly in bibliography, palaeography, and the 


history of the book. Material has been 
gathered from the literatures’ of all lan- 
guages of western Europe, and _ includes 


analytical and periodical material as well as 
separate books and pamphlets. 

The book is attractive in format, well 
printed, and contains a combined subject and 
author index. 


Z.B. 
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Wilson Books and Importations 


AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
UNIVERSAL COLLECTED BIOG- 
RAPHY: Comprising Books Published 
in the English Tongue in Great Britain 
and Ireland, America and the British 
Possessions. Compiled by Phyllis M. 
Riches, F.L.A. Price, delivered from 
London, $20 postpaid; from New York, 
$22 postpaid 

This just-published work is an alphabetical 
index to books of collected biography, com- 
prising more than 55,000 entries. Since it 
contains where possible also, dates of births 
and deaths and short descriptions of the sub- 
jects, it forms a biographical dictionary as 
well. There are also 1) a list of the collec- 
tions themselves, with full publication details, 
2) a bibliography of biographical dictionaries, 
by author, and by subject, 3) a subject index, 
and 4) a chronological index. 

The Wilson Company has accepted the 
agency for the United States and will have a 
small stock from which orders can be filled 
promptly; orders received to be filled from 
our stock in London can be billed at the 
lower price because libraries are entitled to 
receive copies sent direct duty free. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
By Margaret Burton and Marion E. 
Vosburgh. $3.75 postpaid from Lon- 
don; $4.25 from New York 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a review of 
this new index to the literature of the library 
profession. The Wilson Company has under- 
taken to secure orders for the book in this 
country, to be filled from either New York 
or London. 


A UNION WORLD CATALOG OF 
MANUSCRIPT BOOKS: PRELIMI- 
NARY STUDIES IN METHOD. 
Made under the direction of Ernest C. 
Richardson, Chairman 

Part I. The World’s Collections of Manu- 
script Books: A Preliminary Survey. By E. C. 
Richardson. viii,gop. pa Soc. 1033 

Part II. The Manuscript Collections of 
Spain and Portugal. By Henry A. Grubbs, 


Ph.D. vi,134p. pa: $1. 19033 
Part III. A List of Printed Catalogs of 
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Manuscripts. In press 

Part IV. A Demonstration Experiment 
with Oriental Manuscripts. In press 

This series comprises the work accomplished 
by the Committee on Bibliography of the 
American Library Association on the union 
catalog of world manuscripts which project 
had to be dropped for lack of funds. It is 
published in the hope that what has been done 
will be of some use to scholars until the work 
can at some future time be completed. 


SOME ASPECTS OF COOPERATIVE 
CATALOGING. By Ernest C, Rich- 
ardson. Cloth. $1 postpaid. 1934 

Collected papers relating to the work of the 

A.L.A. Committee on Bibliography in the field 

of cooperative cataloging, especially in the 

matter of union catalogs and published cards. 


“BIBLIO”: CATALOGUE FRANCAISE: 
BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 
MENSUEL 

The publishers of BIBLIO announce an 

annual volume for 1934 which is to be a 
cumulation of the material in the monthly 
issues for January to December, and which 
is to be sold apart from subscription for the 
current issues. More complete information 
will be given as plans are fully matured. 


THE PICTURE COLLECTION. Ed. by 
Marcelle Frebault. (Modern American 
Library Economy Series) il. 1929. 90c 
postpaid 

Methods of obtaining, mounting and storing, 
classifying and circulating pictures are de- 
scribed and illustrated. With a list of suit- 
able subject headings. 

“Particularly valuable is the list of subject 
headings. The detailed and exact information 
so well illustrated given in this pamphlet will 
be very valuable to anyone engaged in form- 
ing a picture collection.”—Library Occurrent 


In PREss 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ARMS 
AND MUNITIONS. By Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No, 9) 90c postpaid 

This new Reference Shelf will be ready in 

November. It is to cover the subject for 








November 1934 


debate chosen by Pi Kappa Delta for 1934- 
1935: Resolved, That the nations should agree 
to prevent the international shipment of arms 
and munitions, and will contain selected 
articles on both sides, briefs and_ selected 
bibliography. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
Ed. by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. $4 ($3.25 to Libraries) 
Ready November first 


Miss Effie L. Power, in her introduction to 
the book, calls it “a dream come true.” Its 
usefulness to the public and branch library 
taxed to find material for “those children and 
young people who have shown a lively in- 
terest in the writers of their favorite books” 
as well as for “those in the throes of finding 
out something about the authorship of books 
on a required reading list,” will be equaled or 
exceeded by its usefulness to the school li- 
brary, whether elementary or high school. 

About one-third of the authors included 
have books listed only in the High School 
Catalog, another third have books listed only 
in the Children’s Catalog, ‘he remainder are 
represented in both catalogs. The sketches 
are writtten to appeal to boys and girls of 
ages ranging from 7 to 17. 

While 31 of the authors included appear 
also either in Living Authors or Authors 
Today and Yesterday, the sketches appearing 
in The Junior Book, most of them written 
now by the authors themselves, are entirely 
new, and addressed to the young reader. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AC- 
CEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES 1933-1934. Edited by Donald 
B. Gilchrist. No. 1. 88 pages. pa. $1 
postpaid 

All doctoral dissertations accepted by 
American universities during the past year, in 
a single list, was the objective of The Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, in compiling 
this publication for the National Research 
Council and The American Council of Learned 
Societies. The need for such a list is evi- 
denced by the fact that lists of printed theses 
do not include the many more issued annu- 
ally in manuscript form which are available 
for reference thru inter-library loans. 

In form the list is similar to, and continues, 
the annual list in the field of science issued 
since 1920 by the National Research Council 
but its scope has been broadened to cover all 
fields of study. For use the list has been 
arranged in seven main divisions: Philosophy, 
Religion, Earth sciences, Biological sciences, 
Social sciences, Literature, and Art; with 
separate subject and author indexes. A pre- 
liminary chapter gives much useful informa- 
tion on the listing and abstracting of doc- 
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toral dissertations in progress, and the prac- 
tice of university libraries in regard to the 
publication and loaning of their own disser- 
tations. 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. By David 
Ewen, $4.50; library price $3.75 post- 
paid. Ready in November 

A comprehensive biographical and critical 
guide to 200 of the foremost modern com- 
posers of all nations. Bibliographies of writ- 
ten and recorded works. Critical estimates by 
more than 100 leading modern critics. For 
music lovers, students of modern music, radio 
listeners, and not least, libraries. Full de- 
scription in December issue of Bulletin. 


WHO READS WHAT? By Charles H. 
Compton. In press 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


The new one-volume edition of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries is now ready. 
This catalog which now contains nearly 2000 
pages has several new features. (1) Double 
stars have been used for those books espe- 
cially recommended to the smallest library. 
(2) There has been added to each entry a 
line which indicates the subject headings 
needed and also the Library of Congress card 
number. This new feature will aid in the 
cataloging of new and old titles. (3) A third 
feature is the expansion of the combined 
index to include the analytical entries for 
books in the social sciences and author and 
title entries for those titles classed in biog- 
raphy. The index alone now covers more 
than 600 pages. It is hoped that these new 
features will add greatly to the value of this 
catalog. 


Children’s Song Index 


Work has recommenced on the Children’s 
Song Index and it is hoped that it may be 
ready for publication by the summer of 1935. 
This will be an index to one hundred and 
fifty or more collections intended for the use 
of children. Ninety collections have already 
been selected with the advice of many libra- 
ries and teachers. Songs will be indexed by 
title, composer, author and subject. The sub- 
ject entries are intended to aid teachers in 
finding songs to fit special school projects on 
which the children are engaged. 

The Index will list songs about special 
days, historical events, names of trees, flowers, 
animals, birds, foods, vocations, and many 
other subjects. Songs on special regions will 
be shown and also folk songs of special 
countries under national headings such as 
French songs, Italian songs. Action songs 
and Singing games will be so listetd when 
found in the collections indexed. 


(Continued on last page) 








Today’s ideas dre 





EDITED BY 


H. R. Sampson 





LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION - 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 





Tables and Chairs 


More time is spent by library users in 
chairs at reading tables than with any 
other piece of furniture in the library. 
This subject therefore is worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Sufficient space under reading tables per- 
mits of unrestricted movement of the 
limbs. This requires a clear vertical 
dimension of 7” between chair seat and 
the underside of table apron. 


A minimum of 36” in width for reading 
tables is necessary to avoid readers con- 
tacting each other. 


Each reader requires not less than 30” 
of table space. 


Linoleum top tables “smack” of cafe- 
terias. 


A center or fifth leg often causes tables 
to rock. 


If the arris of all edges of table legs, 
and chair legs and rungs are rounded 
it will prevent splintering. The casual- 
ties of torn clothing and stockings bear 
evidence of this oversight. 


The aprons of tables should be recessed 
not less than 4%4” from the front edge 
of table. Otherwise the reader is in a 
physical straight-jacket. 


A slope of not more than 1” is recom- 
mended for chair seats. 


To derive the benefit of chair backs, 
when sitting up to a table, a slant of 
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not more than 3” from a vertical plane 
is desirable. 


Chairs with posture seats for correct 
anatomical reading position add greatly 
to the comfort and health of readers. 


Chair arms should be short enough to 
prevent contact with table, when chairs 
are “drawn up” in reading position. 


Arms that project beyond the arm sup- 
ports are pocket catchers. 


Short arm chairs permit readers to slip 
out at the side without the necessity of 
pushing the chair completely back into 
the aisle. 


Chair seats that are deeper than 1534” 
stop the circulation of the blood under 
the knees, thus adding to the restless- 
ness and fatigue of readers. 


If front corners of chairs have a radius 
of 3%” it will prevent the “chewing” of 
table legs. 


Ponderously heavy chairs require an 
effort to draw them to a table; too light 
and top-heavy a chair upsets easily when 
pushed backward. 


A chair with a seat not too deep and 
not too high is comfortable for more 
people than a chair that is too deep and 
too high. 


Arms not higher than 27” from the floor 
will pass under table tops without 
pinching fingers, and will also allow 
chairs to be drawn up close to the table. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—November 1934 





HE StTanparp CATALOG MONTHLY is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CATALOG FoR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DiGEst. 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR Pus Lic LIBRARIES. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox REvizw 
Most of the titles in the MonTHLy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 








000 General 


HOIT, DORIS LEONORA, comp. Books of 
general interest for today’s readers; pub. by 
the Am. lib. assn. and the Am, assn. for 
adult educ, in cooperation with the United 
States Office of education. 59p pa 25c A.L.A. 


016 Bibliography—Best books. Books and 
reading 34-27109 
‘“‘This compilation has been prepared to meet 


the demand for a list of simply written, in- 
formative and readable books suitable for use 
in connection with the current adult educa- 
tional activities being conducted by the gov- 
ernment and other agencies.’’ (Pref.) It lists 
900 books, with annotations and a grouping 
to correspond with the subjects most often 
taught in adult classes. 


Booklist 30:265 My '34 
Springf’d Republican p8 Ap 21 '34 70w 
Wis Lib Bul 30:109 My ’34 


300 Social Sciences 


MINEHAN, THOMAS. Boy and girl tramps of 

America, 267p il $2.50 Farrar 

339.1 Tramps. Juvenile delinquency 

One of the saddest products of the depres- 
sion, the homeless young vagrants who live a 
life of vagabondage, are studied at first hand 
by a young professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Mr Minehan has lived 
with them, off and on, for two years, in 
jungles, box cars and missions, and he tells 
why they leave home, how they live and travel, 
how they get food and clothing, where they 
sleep and what they talk about. The appendix 
gives statistical data about age, birthplace, 
etc., and there is a glossary of their argot. 


+ Books pl Jl 8 ’34 1450w 
+N Y Evening Post p7 Je 23 '34 50w 
“Congratulations are due to Thomas Minehan 

that he did not attempt to make literature 
out of the material he has put into the book. 
The stark, brutal, vivid, uncompromising real- 
ities of life he has set down in it are more 
important for his purpose, and for any use 
that could be made of them, than any literary 
product into which they could have been trans- 
formed.’’ 

+ N Y Times p10 Jl 1 '34 650w 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON. New careers 
for youth; today’s job outlook for men and 
women from seventeen to thirty-two. 236p 
$1.50 Simon & Schuster 

371.425 Occupations. Vocational guidance 
A survey of today’s job outlook for young 
men and women. Beginning with some pages of 


advice on the planning of a career in this 
new age, Mr Pitkin passes on to a review of 
the overcrowded fields which the young worker 
is warned to avoid, trends in the important 
field of engineering, and hopeful lines of work 
which offer opportunities in the next decade. 





+ Books p4 Jl 8 '34 900w 
-+ Boston Transcript pl Jl 7 °'34 1000w 
“A breezy and forceful exposition, pungent 

with many typical Pitkinesque vivacities of 
expression. It is sensible and sound and worth 
attention, although on some minor matters a 
good many equally well informed persons would 
probably not approve his viewpoints nor agree 
with his conclusions. The book should be 
very helpful not only for those to whom it 
is specifically addressed but also for their 
elders whose eyes need to be opened to the 
new conditions which too many of them do not 
yet realize.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl2 Jl 8 '34 500w 


SOULE, GEORGE HENRY. Coming American 
revolution. 324p $2.50 Macmillan 


330.973 Revolutions. United States—Econom- 
ic conditions. United States—Politics and 
government 34-15770 


Mr Soule first sets forth the nature of rev- 
olutions and then examines the course of re- 
cent events in the United States to see how 
they have fitted into the broad historical pattern 
of revolution. The thesis of the book is that 
we are in the midst of a great social revolu- 
tion and nowhere near the end of it. The last 
section of the book is devoted to some specu- 
lative guesses concerning the course of events 
by which the revolution may be effected. 





Booklist 30:339 Jl ’34 


‘Mr. Soule is one of the most stimulating 
thinkers on the present state and future of 
the United States. And with his colleagues on 
‘The New Republic’ during the depression years 
he has sent up some of the biggest bubbles in 
that intellectual ferment which he lists among 
the omens of revolution. This is a brilliantly 
written and provocative book. It contains a 
multitude of inconsistencies—of the type which 
are likely to result from trying to fit a per- 
ception of alternatives into a narrow pattern.”’ 
E. K. Lindley > 

Books p3 Je 17 °34 1350w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 9 °34 1000w 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 Je 23 '34 


“‘A book that can be read and understood by 
every American. . . All in all, ‘The Coming 
American Revolution’ is an excellent example 
of typical American polemical literature.’’ L. 
M. Hacker 

+ Nation 139:76 Jl 18 ’34 1200w 
+N Y Evening Post p7 Je 16 °34 220w 


+—N Y Herald Tribune pl5 Je 15 °34 
161 
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SOULE, G. H.—Continued 
+N Y Times p3 Je 17 °34 1650w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:777 Je 30 °34 1250w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 1 °34 1170w 


600 Useful Arts 


HARRIS, MRS EVELYN. Barter lady; a woman 
farmer sees it through. 338p $2.50 Doubleday 


630.1 Agriculture—Economic aspects 


Month by month the “barter lady’’ relates 
her experiences as a farmer in days of de- 


pression, when firewood is exchanged for 
clothes, vegetables for school fees, turkeys 
and pears for books and magazines, and the 


shadow of unpaid taxes lies over all. The 
author is a widow who has struggled to raise 
her children on a mortgaged farm in eastern 
Maryland. 





+ Books p13 Jl 29 '34 730w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ag 15 °34 670w 


“A clever and amusing book, it yet gets 
in some good thinking of a serious sort and 
succeeds in being a contribution of real value 
to current discussion of the farmer's plight.’’ 

+ N Y Times pll Ag 5 '34 1200w 

‘One cannot help regretting that the author, 
who writes so interestingly of the day to day 
life of her own farm and the details of its 
management, did not give us more of this 
and less of her analysis of general economic 
problems. .. It is when Mrs. Harris rolls 
up her sleeves and ties on her apron and goes 
about overseeing the actual work of her house 
and farm that her story has force and char- 


acter. One line of her homely and common- 
sense philosophy on this subject is worth a 
page of economic theorizing.’’ K. B. Ripley 

+ — Sat R of Lit 11:43 Ag 11 °34 400w 


MONK, EDWIN. Small boat building for the 
amateur; with sixteen modern small boat de- 
signs, rowboats, sailboats, outboards, a 125- 
class hydroplane and a runabout. 113p il $3 
(10s 6d) Scribner 

623.8 Boat building 34-11728 
“Practical aid for the amateur shipwright 

is offered in this book by Edwin Monk, a naval 
architect well known on the Pacific Coast. All 
the sixteen designs he offers are within the 
scope of the home workshop and the man with 
a reasonable skill with tools. Most valuable 
are the introductory chapters, which outline 
very completely the many steps in boat con- 
struction. The author assumes some know!l- 
edge of wood-working and boat-building terms 
on the part of the reader, but his directions 
are clear and simple.’’ Boston Transcript 





Booklist 30:304 Je '34 
“A feature of the book, rare in articles of 
the sort, is a complete lumber list for each 
boat from which the builder can order his 
stock with a minimum of waste. . . Not only 
will the amateur boat builder find this book 
invaluable, but the boat owner who wants to 
know how his small craft is constructed will 
be able to learn a great deal from its pages.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 13 °34 270w 
Hiorn Bk M 10:234 Jl '34 50w 
N Y Times pl7 Ag 5 °34 270w 
Pratt p21 summer ‘'34 
“An American naval architect has provided 
a book for which numerous readers in the 
English-speaking countries will be extremely 
grateful. ‘Small Boat Building’ is to be 
warmly recommended.”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p496 Jl 12 
"34 240w 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


WILLIAMS, HENRY SMITH. 
your time? 232p $2 McBride 
613 Longevity. Hygiene. Diet 34-11735 
“Half a century ago, the author was given 
only a short time to live. But by following 
sensible rules of health, he fooled his diag- 
nosticians. His words, therefore, carry the 
weight of those of a man who has followed 
much of his own teaching. We eat too much, 
and too unwisely. This is the burden of the first 
part of the book. We dig our graves with our 
knives and forks. We fatten ourselves for the 
slaughter of death. In brief, the burden of 
his next message is this: We must study our 
foods. We must properly balance our diet, and 
get it in proper amounts at proper times.”’ 
Boston Transcript 


Books pll Jl 15 '34 800w 


‘“‘His methods and advice sound like practical 
common sense. We can understand what he 
says, and why he says it. . . Within its sphere 
this book has great practical value for every- 
one. It is readable and usable, and has a vast 
amount of advice to give.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 My 26 '34 300w 
+ N Y Times pl5 Ap 15 '34 360w 


“The rules of the game sound simple enough 
- . « to keep your brain at hard work, to 
eliminate worry, to have a hobby, but above 
all to eat less, and less. How do this, and 
yet eat enough, is the main purpose. The chap- 
ter on hobbies is as stirring as a trumpet 
call.” M. S. Ulrich, M.D. 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:730 Je 2 '34 280w 


Why die before 


700 Fine Arts 


DOUST, LEN A. Simple sketching; how to 
turn your ideas and impressions into pictures 
87p il $1 (2s 6d) Warne 

741 Drawing 34-27088 
Simple lessons in sketching for those who 
do not intend to become artists but wish only 
to be able to record pictorially their obser- 
vations of the world around them, either for 
business or pleasure. The lessons are worked 
out on an anology of learning a foreign lan- 
guage, the grammar as basic forms and con- 
structions, the vocabulary, simple sketches to 
be copied and memorized. 


Booklist 30:272 My ’34 

“This little book may show some children 
who have handed over their eyes to a camera 
how much fun they could have and how much 
more they would see while they were having 
it, if they should try to sketch what they saw. 
It is fun, indeed, thus to turn one’s ideas and 
impressions into pictures.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p5 Je 24 '34 300w 


Wis Lib Bul 30:90 Ap ’34 


PATMORE, DEREK. Modern furnishing and 
decoration. 32p pl $4.50 (10s 6d) Studio 


747 House decoration [34-12264] 


Suggestions as to the kinds of pictures, car- 
pets,. furniture, china, glass, and silverware to 
use in modern houses. The book is composed 
of three brief introductory chapters, and six- 
teen plates in color and thirty-two in mono- 
tone, each with an explanatory note. 


Booklist 30:344 Jl 34 


“The author, an acknowledged authority, has 
through text and copious illustrations, many in 
color, presented his ideas as to what is and 
what is not correct in the use of materials, 
colors and fabrics in the decoration of the 
home of today. One of moderate means with a 
budgeted amount to expend, may, through the 
study of this treatise, enjoy the experience 
and aid of some of the best artists and 
artisans in this particular field of home fur- 
nishing.’”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 2 '34 150w 























— | 
_ The Quarterly Journal | 
of Speech 


Official Publication of 
The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech 


One hundred and fifty pages 
four times a year on public 
speaking, dramatics, debate, 
interpretation, speech correc- 
tion, the teaching of speech 
in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Subscription and Membership 

$2.50 per year 


Send 30c in stamps for sample 
copy 


G. E. Densmore, Business Manager 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 











Who’s Who 


in Library Service 


Edited By 
WILLIAMSON and JEWETT 


457 pages cloth bound 

Biographical sketches are given 
of 5764 librarians in active serv- 
ice, including library school grad- 
uates ending with the classes of 
1931. Biographies are arranged 
in alphabetical order, and there is 
also a geographical index. The 
Preface discusses the scope of 
the book and the method of 
choice, and a list of abbreviations 
used includes symbols designating 
the various accredited Library 
Schools. 


Sold on Service Basis 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Ave., N.Y.C. 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








PRIZE BABY... 


- . - A Novel by VICTOR NORMAN 
Powerful—Quickly Moving Scenes 
Brilliant Chicago Historical Background 
| Read this Saga of the Chicago Kenstons 
$2.50—All bookstores 
| Christopher Publishing House 


UDY PUBEG CO 


3323 MICHIGAN BLVD.,CHICAGO 
BOOKS BY WILL JUDY 


1 
Principles of Dog Breeding. 2nded. . 2. 
Fa GE I goo ob 00 © 6 00.0 2. 
A Soldier’s Diary (World War facts) 2. 
Men and Things (Essays) 1 


Boston 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
30 W. 34th St., just west of Empire State Bidg. 
New York 








Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 











_._.. 29 East 2ist Street New York 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 

Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 

library staff. This have some good 

service free. positions available. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

| Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 










BACK NUMBERS 
f 


ECHNICAL 
PERIODICALS 


| 
| May be had promptly 





and reasonably from 
our stock of over a 
million odd numbers 
of magazines from all 
over the world 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THEH.W.WILSON Co. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. 














| 
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800 Literature 


CHANDLER, FRANK WADLEIGH, and COR- 
DELL, RICHARD ALBERT, eds. Twentieth 
century plays. 790p $4 Nelson 


808.82 Drama—Collections. English drama— 
Collections 34-8975 


“There are three groups—English, American 
and continental. The English group, which is 
admirably representative, carries the reader 
or former playgoer back to the first decade 
of the century. There are plays by Pinero, 
Jones and St John Hankin as well as more 
recent works by Ervine, Sheriff, Coward, 
Maugham and Lennox Robinson. The American 
group has a later average date, if it is proper 
to average chronology. It includes ‘What Price 
Glory,’ ‘Marco Millions,’ ‘Street Scene,’ “The 
Green Pastures’ and ‘As Husbands Go.’ From 
the continent come works by Tolstoy, Lenor- 
mand, Hans Chulmberg, Molnar, the Capeks 
and Luigi Pirandello.’’ Spring’fd Republican 


Booklist 30:307 Je '34 
“There are many anthologies of plays, but 

none, so far as we know, with this approach. 
The term, ‘Twentieth Century,’ is taken lit- 
erally, and the illustrative selection of plays 
is not a hodge-podge. The volume is its 
own commendation. The customary bibliog- 
raphies are brief but apposite; the introductions 
are readable and adequate.”’ 

N Y Times p6 My 13 °34 120w 


-+- — Spring’fd Republican p10 My 22 '34 


910 Geography and Travel 


GANNETT, LEWIS. 
Doubleday 


917.8 West—Description and travel. United 
States—Description and travel. Automobile 
touring 


A quite unostentatious little travel book of 
the motor-trip thru Western America made 
by the Gannetts: Lewis—who knew more of 
Europe than of Western America; Ruth—born 
in California but knowing little of what lay 
between that and New York; and Michael, 
aged fourteen, who had never been west of 
Buffalo. They traveled in a Ford car, learned 
the were of road-side cabins, and made few 
plans ead. They went to the Fair in Chicago, 
then to the Southwest and California, up thru 
San Francisco and the Northwest, and home 
thru the northern border states and Canada. 


Sweet land. 237p il $2 





“* ‘Sweet Land’ is the fit log of a beguiling 
voyage. It tells all the things any ordinary 
traveler will need to know about the money 
for this kind of trip, the clothes to wear, 
the food and shelter to expect, the books to 
read, with various random hints as to how 
wise tourists get the most out of their ad- 
ventures. The Gannetts . . . rose to experiences 
as they came, shed preconceptions every day, 
delighted in fresh discoveries, and had as good 
a time as any American family had last 
summer.’’ Carl Van Doren 

+ Books p3 Ag 5 °34 730w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pié Jl 28 ’34 
+ Nation 139:250 Ag 29 '34 220w 

N Y Times p3 Jl 29 '34 1500w 


“Mr. Gannett and his family spent last sum- 
mer making the Grand Tour of the United 
States. Many writers have done that of 
late, but mostly to find out what people are 
thinking or talking about, or else to confirm 
convictions arrived at before they started as 
to the future of this republic. The Gannetts, 
apparently, went only for to admire and for 
to see; and this book, based on the travelogues 
Mr. Gannett sent back to the Herald Tribune, 
is at once an advertisement and an extremely 
useful Baedeker for others who want to do the 
same,”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:21 Jl 28 °34 500w 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON. English jour- 
ney. 336p $3 Harper [8s 6d Gollancz] 

914.2 England—Description and travel. Eng- 

land—Social conditions [34-9180] 


Mr. Priestley describes his book as ‘‘a ram- 
bling but truthful account of what one man 
saw and heard and felt and thought during a 
journey through England during the autumn 
of the year 1933.’’ There is very little of the 
green and pleasant land in it, except for the 
Cotswold villages which Mr. Priestley thinks 
the most English and unspoiled of all the 
countryside. The book is mostly a sombre 
picture of the depressed industrial parts of 
England in the Midlands and the North—Birm- 
ingham, the Black Country, Lancaster, New- 
castle, Stoke-on-Trent, which nineteenth cen- 
tury industrialism has reduced to filth and 
ugliness. 





Books pl Ag 19 '34 1850w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 22 °34 1900w 
Nation 139:249 Ag 29 °34 500w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 7:487 Mr 
31 °34 600w 
“Mr. Priestley is a good reporter, and, be- 
ing unchecked by a copy-desk blue pencil, 
he ‘covers’ his route thoroughly. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages, all readable, though 
some of them are also skipable, are packed 
with first-hand observation and deduction.’’ 
Isabel Paterson 
N Y Herald Tribune pill Ag 10 '34 800w 
+N Y Times pl Ag i2 '34 1350w 
“During his description of the Cotswolds, 
Southampton, Lincoln and Norfolk the book 
goes to sleep, and the dream which it dreams 
is a rather tired and conventional one; but, 
in the black country, Mr. Priestley wakes up; 
and he gives us some memorable chapters 
of burning indignation.’’ Ashley Sampson 
Sat R 157:734 Je 23 '34 280w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:41 Ag 11 ’34 950w 
+ Spec 152:509 Mr 30 ’34 1000w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 12 ‘34 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p228 Mr 29 "34 


B or 92 Biography 
FAUNCE, MRS HILDA. Desert wife. 305p il $3 
Little 


B or 92 Frontier and pioneer life—South- 
west. Navajo Indians 


A pleasantly told, entertaining story of the 
author’s experiences during a 1300-mile wagon 
ov? from Oregon to the Southwest desert, 
followed by lonely years as a trader's wife 
among the Navajo Indians. 





+ Books p4 Ag 12 °34 400w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 25 °34 550w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pll Ag 15 °34 


“Her narrative bears authenticity on its 
face on every page. It deserves to stand high 
among the many books that have been written 
about the Indians of the Southwest because 
of the intimacy and extent of its first-hand 
knowledge of the Navajo, the simple, clear, 
straight-away style in which its story is told, 
the depth of its understanding and the justness 
s its appreciation of Navajo character.”’ F. F. 


elly 
+N Y Times p4 Ag 26 '34 1650w 


“Mrs. Faunce writes without pretentiousness 
and with vivacity and ease, and her chronicle, 
compounded though it is in the main of in- 
tensely personal detail often insignificant in 
itself, introduces incidentally so much that 
is distinctive in the Indian life which sur- 
rounded her that it never loses its hold.’’ 
Amy Loveman 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:31 Ag 4 '34 830w 
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; Fiction 


DEEPING, WARWICK. Seven men came back. 
415p $2.50 Knopf 
34-13902 


On the night of the Armistice six officers 
of Company B and their mess-orderly have a 
farewell dinner in a French farm house and 
pledge to meet every year in London on the 
night of November 1lith. The story follows 
the changing fortunes of the seven men in 
England and especially the career of Captain 
Sherring, a typical Deeping hero. 


Booklist 30:350 Jl °34 
Books p13 My 20 °'34 180w 
N Y Times p13 My 20 '34 580w 


“Mr. Deeping’s novel is not a profound one 
but it contains effective planning, natural and 
entertaining dialogue, and original material 
which does not lie all upon the surface of 
life.’"’ M. ; ' 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:716 My 26 °’34 320w 


YOUNG, STARK. So red the rose. 43lp $2.50 
Scribner 
34-21832 


This story of the deep South in the days just 
before and during the Civil war centers about 
the McGehees of Montrose and their kin, the 
Bedfords of Portobello, wealthy Mississippi 
planters. It is a loving picture of what was 
best in the gracious civilization which the 
aristocracy of the old South had developed, 
the things it cherished and thought worth 
living and dying for. 


“The author has not merely dug up a dead 
civilization; he has also lured back its soul... 
Mr. Young’s work is not so much a book about 
the Old South as a glass through which one 
sees the Old South radiantly alive. . . While a 
too-frequent group shifting causes a bit of 
confusion here and there, the characterizations 
themselves are lifelike and excellently done. 
On the whole, Mr. Young has achieved a vivid, 
intensely interesting novel of a brilliant and 
colorful era.”’ J. A. Toomey 

+ America 51:474 Ag 25 °34 440w 
+ Commonweal 20:392 Ag 17 '34 500w 


A Sheaf of 


(Continued from page 140) 
authors are a boon to the Reference Librarian, 
while the short, concise articles contain help- 
ful suggestions for every department. We 
also appreciate the editor’s sense of humor.” 


GENEVIEVE MACDONALD, Reference Libra- 
rian, Minneapolis Public Library: “Miss 
Countryman has given our department the 
pleasant task of writing our opinion regard- 
ing the Wilson Bulletin. It is difficult to 
imagine what the dark ages before 1914 were 
like without its valuable aids. The biog- 
raphies of recent authors alone make it in- 
dispensable. The bibliographies of H. W. 
Wilson Company’s publications and the Pre- 
view of books have kept us forearmed. Dilly 
Tante’s Observations and the more recent 
Roving Eye have given enjoyment and stimu- 
lation. The inspiration from the informal 
exchange of ideas among librarians as to 
ways and means cannot be measured.” 
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+ — Nation 139:167 Ag 8 '34 540w 
+N Y Times pl Ag 5 ’34 1100w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:21 Jl 28 '34 850w 
-+- Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 5 ’34 500w 


‘* ‘So Red the Rose’ is the best of Mr. Young’s 
novels. It is, moreover, in my judgment the 
best and most completely realized novel of the 
Deep South in the Civil War that has yet been 
written. The penetration is unerring; the light 
falls straight on the subject. . . The book gives 
an impression, rare in American literature, of 
being rooted not only in a special sense of 
time and place but in some larger habit of 
mind, some abstract fidelity.’’ Ellen Glasgow 

+ Books pl Jl 22 ’34 2000w 


-+- Boston Transcript pl Jl 28 '34 920w 


“An idyll rather than a picture, a sensing 
rather than a statement. To me ‘So Red the 
Rose’ is wholly successful in its faults as well 
as in all of its virtues. The conversation, so 
vague, so sort of undirected [authors usually 
prune away or add irrelevancies for their pur- 
pose] the psychology of the characters, so 
humanly illogical, the background so soft, so 
fragrant, so accepted by the characters, all 
seem to me to be of the very essence of the 
time, the place, and the psychology.’’ Fanny 
Butcher 

-+- — Chicago Daily Tribune p6 Ag 4 '34 650w 


Children’s Books 


BOULTON, RUDYERD. Traveling with the 
birds; a book on bird migration; il. by Walter 
Alois Weber. 64p $1.50 Donohue 


598.2 3irds—Juvenile literature. Birds— 
Migration 33-20803 


“The story of bird migration written by a 
member of the staff of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. Full page illustrations in 
color by Walter Weber.’’ Cleveland Open Shelf 

Booklist 30:359 Jl ’34 
Cleveland Open Shelf p4 Ja ’34 


“A good first book of birds for children. The 
illustrations are accurate and pleasing on the 
whole, although in some instances the back- 
grounds seem too highly colored.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pll F 18 ’34 130w 


Greetings 


LouIsE Prouty, Vice-Librarian, Cleveland 
Public Library: “It is a pleasure to recog- 
nize your twentieth anniversary by this brief 
note expressing my appreciation of your 
forward-looking conception of library service, 
the fine quality of your Bulletin, and its value 
to me as a librarian.” 

H. H. B. Meyer, Director, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington: “I am more than delighted at an 
opportunity to express the high opinion I have 
of the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians. I am 
the happy possessor of Volume 1, Number 1, 
and of every other issue since, and I think I 
can now say that I do more reading in the 
Wilson Bulletin than I do in any other of the 
library journals, and I see them all. The 
articles have become as a rule what a friend 
of mine calls ‘very meaty’ and at the same 
time they are very readable. I cannot let this 
opportunity go by without expressing my high 
appreciation of, and thankfulness for, the 
Wilson publications.” 
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The Roving Eye i 


(Continued from page 138) 

Legion of Decency. And too under this same 
veil it is hard not to read an attack on the 
religious convictions of so many readers of 
this magazine. Either the writer set out 
deliberately to belittle the long-needed move- 
ment and its sponsors, or did so in good faith 
thru ignorance of a true picture of the very 
thing attacked. In either case the publication 
of the article is unjustifiable. 

Altho I haven’t been particularly looking 
for them, this is the first time I can recall 
seeing a bad spot in your otherwise interesting 
and useful magazine which I read regularly. 
I am sorry therefore that the article got into 
print in the Wilson Bulletin since, apart from 
the other consequences it must have, it makes 
me alter the high regard for and appreciation 
of this publication. What has happened to 
that standard and aim of librarians—not only 
to make literature more appreciated but to 
help make it as well more worthy of appre- 
ciation? 

I take the enclosed clippings representing 
both the Catholic and Non-Catholic viewpoints 
to be a good answer to this article. May I 
ask The Roving Eye to peruse them? Is The 
Roving Eye becoming blind or only black? 


(Rev.) Max Satany, Librarian 


Saint Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 


It should hardly be necessary for me 
to say, in the light of, previous utter- 
ances, that my opposition to the cam- 
paign of the Legion of Decency was not 


actuated by religious prejudice or in- 
tended to be a “veil” for a secret and 
insidious meaning. I do not relish being 
an offence to decent minds, but those of 
you who read the Bulletin consistently 
must be aware that the censorship prob- 
lem is one that I have discussed many 
times, always as a secular issue and 
always in opposition to reformist meas- 
ures, not only because I love the arts in 
themselves and believe that they flourish 
best when censored least, but also be- 
cause I am unwilling to see the mediums 
of expression pass into the control or 
become subject to the approval of any 
group, no matter how sincerely moti- 
vated. Once a machinery of control is 
established, no one may presume to say, 
in the present uncertain state of society, 
into whose hands it may ultimately fall. 
See Germany, for further information. 

It is unlikely that Father Satany’s 
point of view and mine will become 
reconciled on this specific issue, but | 
hope he will understand that what is 
written I have written in good faith and 
without subterfuge. I trust, too, that he 
will continue to read the Wilson Bulletin, 
however much he may disapprove of 
“The Roving Eye,” which sees (and 
speaks) only for the writer himself and 
not for The Wilson Company. 


S.L.K. 


The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 157) 

Tho these collections are intended for chil- 
dren, the Index will be a guide to many songs 
of general interest. Some of the collections 
are graded series for school use, such as the 
volumes of Foresman’s “Books of Songs,” 
and the “Hollis Dann music course.” Others 
are established favorites such as Whitehead’s 
“Folk songs and other songs for children,” 
Widor’s “Vieilles chansons,” Walter Crane’s 
“Baby’s opera,” Sidney Homer’s “Songs from 
Mother Goose,” and A. E. Moffat’s “Little 
songs of long ago.” 


Amonc Our GUESTS 
Recent visitors to The Wilson Company's 
plant included Mr. J. D. Lotish, President of 
the Amkniga Corporation, with his associates, 
Mr. R. Rush and Mr. I. Turkel, also Miss 
José Meyer who is leaving the Library of 


Congress where she has been engaged in the 
Cataloging Department for the past two years, 
to become the editor of BIBLIO published by 
Messageries Hachette in Paris. 

The Amkniga Corporation is the American 
representative for the State Book Corpora- 
tion, “Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga” in Moscow, 
and thru it The Wilson Company receives 
many subscriptions for its indexes for libra- 
ries and other educational institutions in the 
U.S.S.R. During an extensive trip thru the 
plant and over the luncheon table, opportunity 
was given to show details of editorial and 
printing processes, and to gain much helpful 
and interesting information on educational 
and publishing conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
Miss Meyer was especially interested in the 
methods used in compiling the Cumulative 
Book Index, since BIBLIO is its counterpart 
for books published in the French language. 
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| WATCH for THE BOOK PREVIEW 











WIL SON: ! wie EAE EEN 
BULLETIN - With its announcements of import- 





ant books for early 1935 publication 
by the publishers listed below. 


FOR LIBRARIANS. 












The Book Preview is an accurately classified, 
factually annotated selected list of current 
and forthcoming books. 

It presents the most dependable, time- 
saving advance information about books 
available. 

By raising the staples in the center of 
the Witson BuLietin, The Book 
Preview may be removed without 

defacing the magazine and used as 
a buying guide and information 
sheet where most needed. 


PUBLISHERS WHOSE MORE IMPORTANT 
BOOKS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE BOOK | 
PREVIEW IN 1935 | 


American Book Company Minton, Balch & Company 

Association Press The Modern Library 

Robert O. Ballou Noble & Noble , 

The Beacon Press, Inc. Penn Publishing Company 

Blue Ribbon Books G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

The Caxton Printers Random House 

Cokesbury Press Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company G. Schirmer, Inc. 

The John Day Company Sheed & Ward, Inc. 

Dodd, Mead & Company Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Doubleday, Doran & Company Frederick A. Stokes Company | 
| Funk & Wagnalls Company Studio Publications, Inc. | 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. University of Minnesota Press 


| Harper & Brothers 
Rae D. Henkle 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
J. B. Lippincott & Company 


University of Pennsylvania Press 
The Vanguard Press 
Frederick Warne & Company 


| The Macmillan Company John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Macrae-Smith-Company The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Marshall Jones Company The H. W. Wilson Company 
Julian Messner, Inc. The John C. Winston Company 


Information regarding the WILSON BULLETIN and requirements 
for announcing books in The Book Preview will be sent upon request 
addressed to the WILSON BULLETIN, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 
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Tess Slesinger 


ESS SLESINGER, whose first 

novel, The Unpossessed, received 
high critical praise, was born July 16, 
1905, in New York City. She attended 
the Ethical Culture School, spent two 
years at Swarthmore College, and two 
years at the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism, from which she was graduated in 
1927 with a B. Litt. degree. 

Miss Slesinger was appointed assistant 
fashion editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune in 1926. Two years later she 
became an assistant on the New York 
Evening Post Literary Review. She has 
held about half a dozen odd jobs—‘‘so 
very odd,” she says, “that they aren’t 
worth recording.” 

She has traveled in Austria, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, England, and Ger- 
many, but always comes back to New 
York. Her first short story was pub- 
lished in 1928 in the Menorah Journal. 
Subsequently her stories appeared in the 
American Mercury, Pagany, This Quar- 
ter, Story, Modern Youth, Vanity Fair, 
and Forum. In 1933-34 she taught Cre- 
ative Writing at Briarcliff Manor, Briar- 
cliff, New York. 


Of herself she writes: 

“I was born with the curse of intelligent 
parents, a happy childhood and nothing valid 
to rebel against. So I rebelled against telling 
the truth. I told whoppers at three, tall stories 
at four, and home-runs at five. From six to 
sixteen I wrote them in a diary. Instead of 
being spanked I was dressed up one day for 
a visit to a psychoanalyst; he listened while 
I lied for an hour and agreed that I might as 
well settle down to writing my lies for a 
career. My further equipment for writing 
is an insatiable memory for unimportant de- 
tails, and (still more uninteresting) the fact 
that unlike most of my writing friends I get 
a kick out of writing. 

“Altho the background of my novel is New 
York, the idea in my head is intellectuals 
anywhere (but Russia) in the twentieth cen- 
tury. I discovered when traveling abroad that 
national barriers were nothing compared to 
class barriers, and similarly that class bonds 
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were stronger than any bond I could have, 
even in Budapest, with a New Yorker who 
hadn’t read Proust. Whether we like it or 
not I think intellectuals are a class by them- 
selves, belonging rather less than any other 
class to society as it functions today; which 
is why I called the novel The Unpossessed. 
I can’t attempt any dogmatic definitions be- 
cause many intellectuals seem unintelligent ; 
but let’s say the doubters, the worriers, the 
weighers of the world; the class interested in 
things not essentially economically remunera- 
tive. I picture them—us, my contemporaries, 
my fraternity brothers—‘on board the fast 
twentieth century express, the twentieth cen- 
tury unlimited, hell-bent for nowhere’ on 
which one of my characters very consciously 
pictures herself. I do not mean at any point to 
treat my characters lightly or view their 
quandaries with nasty amusement. Neither 
do I wish to portray them as singularly tragic. 
But I have attempted to catch them at the 
vital point in their lives, both individually and 
collectively, the point from which they split 
off and save themselves or acknowledge and 
face their defeat. If they seem unusually 
hard-hit and too self-knowing, it is because I 
have tried to picture them on the level in 
their consciousness where they are forced 
to tell themselves the truth.” 














ADVERTISING | ‘S REMOVER 





The past quarter-century has witnessed an evolution in Man’s practical and cultural 
knowledge comparable to no other period in civilization’s history. The foundation 
book of education, Webster’s New International Dictionary, had to be remade to 
comprehend this vast change. No mere revision was adequate. A New Creation 
was necessary—a new book that could serve the present generation as Merriam- 
Websters have served succeeding generations for more than a century. The stu- 
pendous task of making a NEW Merriam-Webster has been completed. A new book 
has been created that is beyond comparison with any other ever published. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


ener Pe Most Authoritative Staff 





of Editors Ever 600,000 , Entries—Greater by 122.000 

e an ny or onary; Ou- 

— iilustrated he solieet tae tat Nate 7 

Willi u 3 agnificen ates n 

Ties Nofson ere nt of atm = Color and Half Tone; Thousands of 
College, as Editor in Chief, the Encyclopedic Articles; 35,000  Geo- 


greatest corps of editors ever organ- graphical Entries; 13,000 Biographi- 
ized was created to make this volume cal Entries; 200 Valuable Tables; 
and to maintain the Merriam-Web- Synonyms) and Antonyms; 3,350 
ster reputation for ‘‘supreme author- Pages; Cost $1,300,000.00. 

ity.”’ Every technical subject was 
handled by a specialist. 











600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of Information 
Ever Put Into One Volume 


The scope and completeness of material in this book make it a source of 
information on every subject in the whole range of knowledge. It is the key to 
every science, every art, every branch of man’s thought and activity. Never before 
has any book covered as many subjects. 




















Write, naming Wilson Bulletin, for free new illustrated pamphlet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 
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| Adressbuch des 
| DEUTSCHEN BUCHHANDELS 


(Directory of the German Book Trade) 
| Price, bound in cloth: RM 20.- 














o7th Contents o7¢h 

| th year . ° year 
| Part |. Directory of Firms. 

| 1935 Part Il. Booksellers’ Associations. 1935 


| Part Ill. List of Firms in Geographical Order. 
| Part IV. Trade and Commercial Directory. 


This is the standard work of reference of the German Book Trade and the 
only one of its kind. It is absolutely indispensable to Booksellers and 
| Publishers and very useful to Journalists, Authors, Librarians, Advertising 

Managers and any others having dealings with the German Book Trade. 
| It contains the addresses of over 11,000 Book, Art, and Music Dealers, 
| Antiquarians and Publishers, while a particularly useful feature is the Trade 
| and Commercial Directory for the Book Trade and its allied branches. 


Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 








(Publishing Office of the German Booksellers’ Association at Leipzig) 
—— ____oiniimannmnnemmsnnnenenllnnannnnnnnnendeemniaeennnnieeieneenmennnnmmeemenenenannn 
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Samuel Rogers 


AMUEL ROGERS, who won the At- 
lantic $10,000 Novel Prize of 1934 

with Dusk at the Grove, is no one- 
activity individual. While college is in 
session he teaches at the University of 
Wisconsin as Associate Professor in the 
French Department. On vacations and 
leaves he writes. While relaxing from 
these occupations he works hard at piano 
practice, for he is an accomplished musi- 
cian. 

He was born in Newport, Rhode 
Island, the son of an Episcopalian clergy- 
man. Private school in Philadelphia was 
followed by his graduation from Brown 
University. After receiving his master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago 
he sailed for France in May 1917 to 
drive an ambulance in the American 
Field Service. When this was taken over 
by the United States Army he enlisted, 
remaining with his section on duty with 
a French division, which later cited him 
for the Croix de Guerre. 

In the fall of 1919 he married and 
went to the University of Wisconsin to 
teach English. After a year of correct- 
ing freshman themes he sought refuge 
in the French department. The year 
following he went to Paris on an Amer- 
ican Field Service Fellowship, to study 
at the Sorbonne. Afterwards he re- 
turned to the University of Wisconsin, 
where his specialty is French contempor- 
ary literature. He has three children—a 
13-year-old daughter and 11-year-old 
twins, boy and girl. 

His writing requires more concentra- 
tion than teaching allows, so it is done 
on his vacations and during leaves of 
absence taken for that purpose. His 
music, however, is his chief recreation 
during the school year. He plays the 
piano in a trio with violin and ’cello, and 
puts in several evenings each week of 
hard but enjoyable practice. Last winter, 
in Madison, Wisconsin, the trio gave a 
series of four semi-public concerts of 
professional quality, to capacity houses. 

Dusk at the Grove describes a typical 
American family of honorable traditions, 
culture and modest means, in various 
stages of its existence, before the War, 
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at the close of the War, and some time 
after it. Mr. Rogers says: “In my novel 
I’ve meant to show first of all a group 
of people and the changing relations 
between them, people pictured in a par- 
ticular setting—the Grove, a summer 
residence on the Rhode Island coast 
but also floating, like everyone else, in 
the midst of space and time. The younger 
generation in my book is more restless, 
finds it harder to adjust itself to the 
conditions of its class-living than the 
generation of the parents.” 

Mr. Rogers describes his feelings upon 
notification of his winning the $10,000 
prize as “an exciting mixture of elation 
and incredulity.” He says: “I had re- 
ceived word about a month before that 
my book was among the finalists. Until 
then I had hardly given the prize a 
thought. This news was encouraging 
enough to make it interesting and pleas- 
ant to think of as a remote possibility.” 
When the telegram arrived, Mr. Rogers 
says, “I went down into the hall in some- 
thing like panic, opened the telegram at 
once, altho I could hardly bear to 
do it, and saw the first word ‘Congratu 
lations.’ ” 


Mr. Rogers’ earlier novels include 
Less Than Kind and The Birthday. 





